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The Red Star of Service . 


E walked through some city 
streets recently and everywhere 
saw service flags—each blue 
star honoring a brave man gone from 
that building to his Country’s service. 
There is a service flag—one blue star 
on a white field—in front of the Edi- 
tor’s own house, and neighbors have 
similar flags. The Farm 


Tim says that April is the time in the 
North to set a new strawberry bed. 


The Fair Play notice has been shifted 
again, but still stands solid as a rock. 


Peter Tumbledown wrote in to the 
Income Tax Editor to know whether 
the Government would refund a tax to 
those who made less than nothing. He 
had spent three days and used up two 


_Forty- accand Year 


“High Haina’ at oihawsed 
By Jacob Biggie 


OUNG folks who have treated 
with indulgent skepticism all ref- 
erence to ‘‘old-fashioned win- 

ters’”’ have been cleared of their doubts 
by the weather of the last few months. 
It is true that we have no reports of 
the horns being frozen off the cows, or 

of. trees in the woods 





Journal flag already has 
four blue stars on it, and 
more will be added soon. 
It isa beautiful custom 
thus to honor the soldier 
and sailor boys who.are 
fighting for Freedom. 
Buthow about the boy 
on the farm who is rais- 
ing food-for the blue- 
star boy in the trenches? 
Is not the one as loyal 
and necessary as the 
other? Are not both 
serving equally - well? 
Often it is as hard for a 
boy to stay as to go; 
often he would rather 
be with his brother in 
France fighting for. 
glory; than to stay at 
home and ‘plow for 
‘wheat, But he stays— 
that his brother may eat 
and fight the good fight. 
When some misgvided 
folks call him a slacker, 
he grits his teeth and 
~ bravely on. “‘Get 
Aah Gee, Bess iy 
“not. so” much 
hosor’ ht furrows, but 
theré is bread in them. . 
G’long—we’re on our 
way to France with the 
goods !’” &, 
: :, Why nets service tag oe 
for the boys in the fur- | 
rows, with ared star for 





fader oi habs 
iat ot io red ee 
as to a blue 


being split by’ the cold 
during the past winter, 
but in other respects 
the scoffers are willing 
to accept all that they 
have been told by their 
grandsires. 

I would observe in pas- 
sing that I have never 
seen so few sleighs on 
the road, although: for 
six, weeks the highways 
were in fine condition 
for travel on runners. 
The reason is not far to 
seck. The ubiquitous 
automobile has usurped 
the place of the sleigh 
as it has of a number 
of other things. From 
being a rich man’s toy 
and usable only on pleas- 
ant summer days, it has 
come to be the mest 
utilitarian machine now 

_ in-usee However, I did 


‘it drive the sleigh from 
the country roads and 
the city parks. There 
is so much romance as- 
sociated with the old- 
fashioned highbacks, as 
well as with the more 
modern cutters drawn 
by one’s favorite road- 
sters, that I did not im- 
agine. they would be so 
soon forgotten... Many 
a bashful young fellow 














has been moved by the 
spell of the bells and by 
‘the healthful glow of his 
vg opp wl s cheeks (a 
face-powder) to 





not expect to live to see” 
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ank, only. glow 
it year. “i pthe question,”’ to his everlasting 





associate such 


with an automobile. 





winds have dried up. 
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the mud I walk abroad to see the extent 
of the damage done by the frosts and 
tempests of winter, so that whatever 
needs repairing may be attended to be- 
fore the busy season sets in. Although 
March is reckoned a spring month, the 
air is chill as though from a snowbank, 
and it is neeessary for me to step along 
briskly in order to keep warm. There 
are no signs of animal or vegetable life 
anywhere save a few half-starved crows 
that have been finding scant subsistence 
in the local Peter Tumbledown’s corn- 
field. A visit to theden of my ancient 
ground-hog neighbor revealed the fact 
that he had lately been taking observa- 
tions of the weather. My infor- 
mation with respect to ground- 
hogs is rather scant. I do ‘not 
know how long they live when 
they escape a violent death, but 
if my present neighbor is not 
the identical one I have known 
for years, I have failed to note 
the difference. 

As-one walks the fields and 
forest under a March sky, with 
the sere landscape so little sug- 
gesting life, it is hard to realize 
that spring and summer are on 
the way. When we go forth in 
the morning one day seems to 
be just like another, and we 
wonder what the first sign of a 
change will be. Some day, late 
in the afternoon perhaps, we 
catch the cheerful note of an adventur- 
ing robin and we know that spring is at 
hand. I donot especially care for robins. 
They are almost too neighborly and do- 
mestic for me, and the way they procure 
their food and the public manner in which 
they conduct their housekeeping seem to 
me to be plebeian ; yet there has not been 
a season since I was old enough to observe 
nature that the first note of a robin in 
the spring has not thrilled me and ex- 
alted my spirits as nothing else has ever 
done. 

It is curious how persistently the mem- 
ory subconsciously retains impressions 
of persons and events of long ago. Thus 
I never hear the ‘‘knee deeps,’’ or “‘her- 
ring frogs,’’ inthe early spring without 
memory instantly recalling an evening 
walk I took:with my dear mother when 
I was a very little boy, on a road on 
which a pond bordered. Long before 
we reached the pond we could hear 
the frogs in full chorus, and as we 
approached the sounds were so intensi- 
fied that I instinctively clung to my par- 
ent, till as we drew near the sounds in- 
stantly ceased altogether. I may add 
that I have never seen one of these 
frogs though I have lived neighbors to 
them all my life, and in my boyhood 
spent no little time in efforts to see and 
capture one of the elusive little crea- 
tures. 

To go a little further with the matter 
of the association of memory with sights 
and sounds, let me say that when I was 
a young lad I frequently visited a favor- 
ite uncle and aunt. As was the custom 
in those days, the parlor was kept closed 
except when company came. Some- 
times my aunt kept cookies there out of 
reach of small boys, and the musty odor 
of the shut-up room, combined with the 
fragrance of the cakes, so lingers with 
me that I never enter a long shut-up 
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a number of things,’’ but the best are ° 


happy memories. 
April 

Green fields, bursting buds, cackling 
hens, ‘flights of birds, showers chasing 
the:sunshine, —April.ishere! This month 
being the first one of spring weather, 
brings to memory the time when-every- 
body planted crops by the:moon. 
‘*Go plant the bean when the moon is light 

And you will find that this is-right,’’ 
ran.an old saying; potatoes were planted 
in the dark of the moon. 

Linked with the phases of the moon, 
and observed with the .same rigidity, 


. gata A ee 
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April Work, by Edward Penfield 


Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac of 


were the signs of the zodiac, each sign 
representing some-object or animal and 
associated with some part of the human 
body, the significance of each sign being 
explained in the almanac. Hence, plants 
which fruited beneath the ground were 
planted when the moon was dark, and 
the sign of the zodiac pointed to the 
lower part of the body. For plants 
fruiting above ground the reverse was 
true. Sheep sheared in the increase of 
the moon were said to produce a bet- 
ter fleece. Butchers never killed when 
the moon was waning, lest. the meat 
decay or shrivel up in the pot. Build- 
ings -were shingled and posts planted 
when the horns’ of the. moon pointed 
downward, so the shingles and posts 
would not rise. 

The weather- makers have always 
given plenty of rain in April to make 
May flowers, and plenty of sunshine in 
between so the seeding and plowing can 
be finished. So, with plenty of rain and 
sunshine and no necessity for observing 
the moon ‘in these modern times, let’s 
get the fences mended and all such jobs 
out of the way before crop work begins. 
Let us know if the signs are working. 





Your Own Profit First 

For your own profit and comfort 
read the advertisements. 

The advertised article is always 
the standard by which all similar 
goods are judged. You owe it-to 
yourself to get the best in every 
line, from foods to farm machinery, 
from clothing to automobiles. The 
best is always the cheapest in the 
long run, and generally in first cost. 

Regard our advertisers as your 
best friends — just as you aim to 
shave those to whom you sell your 
products accept you as a friend. — 
Qur advertisers aim to make your 





“Our Folks” 


By Walt Mason 


The farmers with the rolled-up sleeves, 
who really till their acres, who groom the 
steeds.and feed the beeves, the busy har- 
vest makers ! The farmer folk who love 
the farm, with all its tasks diurnal, and 
find in every.task a charm—such people 
take Farm Journal. Long distance farm- 
ers, I must:own, don’t always read this 
paper ; they run their farms by tele- - 
phone, and think it quite the caper. 
But husbandmen who love the soil, who 
like to see things growing, who whistle 
blithely as they toil at husking or at 
hoeing ; who see a message in a 
grain, a sermon in a kernel, who 
go their round in sun and rain— 
such people read Farm Journal. 
The farmer folk who leave their 
beds while frantic roosters bore 
us, by tearing all the air to shreds 
with their ecstatic chorus; the 
farmer folk who milk the kine, 
and feed the feathered critters, 
and carry to the joyous swine 
their morning dese of. bitters; 
who hitch the husky ‘mules to . 
plows, to harrows, drills or seed- 
ers, and labor while the light 
allows— these are Farm Journal 
readers. They are too busy, as 
you. know, to read long-winded 
stories on scientific ways to grow 
dried prunes or morning-glories. 
They want sound sense and want it short, 
they want no screeds eternal ; and it is 
people of this sort who treasure The 
Farm Journal. 


1843 


Machines for sawing wood are getting 
so plentiful that the old cross-cut saw 
pullsdreadfully hard! No excuse now for 
us who have wood on the farm to burn 
coal. A good big wood-pile helps a fellow 
to put a‘smile on his wife’s face that’s 
worth going a mile tosee. E. L. Vincent. 


New Hampshire 
By Lydia M. Dunham O’Neil 
[The following poem is in proportion to the size 
of the Granite State to some of the larger states 
of the Union. To the 30,000 Farm Journal readers 
in New Hampshire, and to her sons and daughters 
who have gone elsewhere, this poem is affection- 
ately dedicated. ] 
Over the :miles there’s a soft breeze 
blowing, 
Straight from the old New ors 
hills ; 
Straight from the glen where the young 
arbutus 
The warm spring air with her fragrance 
fills. 
From the brook where the violets peep 
through the mosses, 
Where the earliest bluebird his love- 
song trills ; 
From the haunts of the wild geese, flying 
northward — 
_ Straight from the er New Hampshire . 
hills. 


The strawberry opens her wee white 
blossoms, 
And the robins splash in the mountain 
rills ; 
And the young fawn’s feet go tenderly 
padding 
Over the old: New Hampshire hills. 
Wherever the sons of New Hampshire 
wander, 
‘The call of the homeland comes and - 
thrills ; 
Their thoughts fly back, and -their heey 
' «oft follow, — 
Straight to the far New Hampshire hills. 
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Should American Women Do Farm Work? 


[All over the United States city women are 
being enrolled for farm work. Is the idea 
practicable? Below we print two views—one 
“for” and one “against.” Read both and 
then tell us what you think.—Epiror.] 





RS. JEAN KANE FOULKE is the 
successful manager of three farms, 
and is intensely interested in all 

farmers’ problems. Here is what she 
says : 

‘“*T can see no reason why a woman 
who is physically and mentally mature 
should not with perfect propriety hel 
in any of the affairs connected wi 
hereon But the women undertakin 
it should go to it seriously minded, an 
with a dignity of purpose that will pro- 
tect both themselves and the men with 
whom they are working under all cir- 
cumstances. It is not work for youn 
girls, who are not sufficiently develope 
to do heavy work anywhere or mature 
enough to realize their responsibility: 

I feel that every woman who is not 
otherwise employed, and who is not 
Ler dangoen unfit, should offer her ser- 
vices and at once ally herself with the 
Woman’s Land Army of America. It 
is a conceded fact that this Country must 
produce food for most 6f the world and 


must feed our soldiers as well as ourselves. The question 
to be solved is, How is it to be done? It can not be done 
without more labor. Last year’s experience alone proves this. 

It is beyond me to understand how women who are proud 


and willing to send our men 
‘over there’ to face what 




















Three successful milkers 


schoolgirls,. steno 
not do the work. 


only that they can do no more. All over 
the country women are registering as 
willing to do agricultural work. 

This does not cover the many women 
— on farms, who now, as always, 
stand ready and willing to do their part, 
and will this year do so as a matter of 
course, needing no urging or suggestion 
= to the work needed or the place to 

oO it. 

But here comes what seems an almost 
insuperable difficulty—‘ to get it over’ 
to the farmer in time to help his work 
this year, if he is willing to take what 
is (we acknowledge) inexperienced 
labor, and of a different kind than he is 
used to. Not more inexperienced, how- 
ever, than he has put up with for years 
back, and with the added advantage of 
giving him. the assurance of a steadi- 
ness of purpose, backed by intelligence 
and patriotism, and the certainty that on 
Monday morning she will be on the 
job in spite of her having been paid on 

aturday night. Nor will the risk of 
fire from carelessness in smoking be a 
constant menace to his buildings. 

Canada has had the same experience. 
The women employed there for farm 


’ work were mostly of good education and 


position — teachers, college students, 
aphers and girls of leisure. Few could 


y far the greater number found the work 
a source of health and pleasure. The cheerful perseverance 
and splendid spirit of the girls made a strong appeal to the 


farmers, many of whom be- 
came enthusiastic support- 





all of them must, should 
hesitate as to the fitness of 
women to do hard work or 
rough work, or any work 
there is to be done that 
women can do which may 
belp the men to victory. 
here are thousands of 
women who like myself have 
faced death to become the 
mothers of men, and who 
feel as I do that unless the 
women of the country are 
willing to do the farm work 
which must be done, famine 
is knocking at our door. 
Thank , they are wil- 
ling, and from all over the 
country are rallying to the 
standard—realizing that 








———— 
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Vassar College has a farm 
of some 740 acres. Last year, 
being short of labor, the col- 
lege employed twelve girl 
students. The following is 
the report made of the work 
done : 

‘All but one were town- 
bred girls, with no previous 
agricultural experience. On 
an average, they worked 
eight hours a day for two 
months, Out of.deference 
to the opinion of the men 
who claimed that the girls 
could not do the same work 
that they did, the girls re- 
ceived seventeen and a half 
cents an hour. The men 


eer a] ers of the movement. 











they are not so strong as 
men, realizing that they are 
inexperienced, realizing that 


it means misunderstanding and criticism, that they are vol- 
unteering for toil and hard work, and cons 
bodily weariness, yet willing and glad to help, regretting 


A Vassar girl operating a tractor on the College farm 


received twenty cents. The 
girls worked from 4.30 a.m. 
to 6.30 a.m., four hours after 


breakfast and from two to four hours in the afternoon. Each 


uent fatigue and girl was granted two days off a month with pay, and Satur- 


ay afternoons. They did plowing, both with a tractor and a 


[Continued on page 232d] 


Furlough Farm Workers Back to the Farm 


HE Chamberlain bill granting fur, 
— to conscripted farmers who 
ish to go back to the farm, has at 
this yp, 3 passed the Senate and is 
now in the House. The planting season 
is almost upon us, but no special in- 
terest has so far been aroused in the 
Senate or House, although some refer- 
ences have been made to the bill in recent 
speeches of Senators on the subject of 
farm labor. ‘ 

So the Editor, realizing the vital need 
of arousing interest in this important 
matter, sat down and wrote a personal 
letter to the President of the United 
States, substantially as follows : 
“DEAR PRESIDENT WILSON: 

In the Jan Farm Journal we printed 

our letter rong Bdonin We also printed a 
opeful letter about the new Selective Ser- 
vice and what they would do to 


‘the White 


farmers are not getting the expected deferred 
classification. e enclose some of the many 
letters that have reached us. 

Many of the Boards apparently have not 
understood their instructions and have been 
putting skilled farmers in Class 1, which 
course, if not corrected, will seriously affect 
the Nation’s food supply. 

It seems to us that something like the 
Chamberlain bill now before the Senate, 
granting furloughs to skilled farmers, might 
perhaps be the selution of this tangle—that 
is, if the furloughs were made for lo 
roa. rather than for just seed-time 

est, 


We feel sure that our 5,000,000 readers, 
and through them all the farmers of the 
country, would tly appreciate a word 
from you at this time when so many of them 
can not reconcile your January letter with 
what the Draft are actually doing.” 


The President’s Reply 
In three days we had an answer from 


ouse, telling us : 
: toring. this mat- 
ter up with the Secretary of War.’’ 


We are now hopeful that something 
will be done soon to straighten out the 
errors of the Draft Boards and thus 
give soldier farmers a chance to return 
to their important job of feeding the 
world. 

In the meanwhile, if the Chamberlain 
bill or something similar has not been 

assed by the time you get this April 
 oraene Journal, write to your Senator 
and Congressman at big 5g urging 
the passage of Senate Bil! No. 3471, or 
a similar bill. 


Help from Organized Farmezs 
We are glad to note that the Federal 
Board of Farm Organizstions, repre- 
senting more than 2,000,000 organized 
farmers, has recently aided our increased- 
exemption - for-farmers campaign, b 
aye ed the following appeal to - 
t Wilson : : 
“ As to labor, we ask the parole of trained 
workers back to the farm, to remain there so 
[Continued on page 233] 
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Our Business Methed 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
vertisements, 


ing how good the cther half is. It is furnished 
te single subscribers 5 years for $1; to sub- 
seribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years 
for $1.50, as we must pay extra postage. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers at 
the first table; no truce to monopoly, and 
fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's whatand who can stop after saying it. 


——_— 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. Te prove our 
faith by works, we will make geod to actual 
subscribers any less sustained by trusting 
advertisers whe prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifimg disputes 
between subscribers and homorable business 
men, ner pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post-office as Second- 
| class matter, in eccerdance with the Postal Laws. 
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7 transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
Mrcnae. K. Borer, M. Grew KImKPaTRICK, 
Associate Editors. 


ing to advertisers always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Jeurnmal.”’ 








The Test 


This war will be the test of us, 
And kill some of the best of us, 
But make men of the rest of us, 
And leave no east or west of us. 


Sow more spring wheat! For it will 
not be a mere pateh of grain, but a 
great plant turning out dynamic energy. 
To our soldiers each grain of wheat will 
mean a drop ef blood, each drop of 
bleed an ounce of energy for victory. 

The Editor wants to answer your let- 
ters, but he can’t do it unless you sign 
yourname. And the address, too, please. 
Net for publication if you say not, but 
asan evidence of good faith. 

As soon as the frost leaves the ground 
is a good time to dig fence-post holes, 
if your land is not too wet. When the 
soil gets dry and hard the labor of dig- 
ging is increased. 

One of the most joyous things that 
has occurred lately is the scrap between 
the brewers and the distillers as to 
whose products do the greater harm. 


Buy all the Liberty Bonds possible— 
and then buy some more for good meas- 
ure. Our Folks are not slackers. 

The looks of the roadside is a good 
indication of the looks of the back let. 











(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty offend- 
evs, but severe with great o dut discrim- 
inating—unchained and ready to protect Our Folks.) 








Andie sila for swindling farmers 
has been discovered by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and is here exposed 
to protect the public. A man advertis- 
ing himself as an authorized organizer 
of national farm loan associations is 
sending out advertising matter emblaz- 
oned with the national flag, stating that 
he will organize such associations at $500 
each and will teach others the trick for 
a certain sum of money. 

All such representations are fraudu- 
lent. In order to borrow under the 
Farm Loan Act, it is necessary for far- 
mers to organize cooperative national 
farm lean ~ssociations in their local 
communities. Itis a violation of a ruling 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, pub- 
lished more than a year ago, for a national 
farm loan association or a joint-stock 
land bank to spend any money for pro- 
motion purposes: Associations thus 
organized will not be chartered by the 
Federal Farm Lean Board, Farmers 

are warned, therefore, against. any one 
amaaaes for such proffered services. 


Do You Make a Good Living and 10%? 


OME farmers are now making a good living in addition to 10% clear on capital 
invested, but some farmers are hot. This last must be changed, — that is, if 
this Country is te get enough to eat and live and prosper. 

The middleman must leosen his clutch on the lion’s share of the profits, and 
distribution must be enlarged and improved to give producers a just return, not 
only during war time but afterward. 

Laws must be customs revised, injustices abolished. Producers have 
taken the lean end of the stick long enough, and should all now pull together to 
bring about new conditions that will give every farmer more than a mere living. 

On page 206 there are printed some important farm-betterment articles. More 
will follow. The Farm Journal will put its shoulder to the wheel in a campaign to 
place American agriculture on a profitable basis where it rightfully belongs. In 
doing this we have the best interests of the Nation at heart, for if farmers 
everywhere do not permanently make a good living and 10%, they will go into 
other enterprises, and soon there will be no agriculture, no food, no Nation. 


Letters, Letters—and Then More Letters 


HE Editor has earnestly tried to read and personally answer all the draft- 
appeal letters that have come to him, but they have come so fast that he has 
been obliged to call for help. Every letter, however, has been answered as 

helpfully as we could. And our hearts have gone out in sympathy to many who 
have so frankly and trustfully poured their personal and farm labor troubles into 
our ears. It is not easy to read letter after letter, telling of pathetic labor condi- 
tions, and not wake up in the night to think of them again. 

- We have done our best for farmers and for the Nation we are all loyally sup- 
porting. At this writing the entire matter is squarely before the President and 
Congress (as told on page 203), and the submitting of further individual cases to us 
can do no good at this time. Therefore, if you have followed all the suggestions 
printed on page 131 of the March Farm Journal, any further immediate assistance 
must come from Washington. May it come soon ! 


** Walk Away Like a Gentleman ”’ 


i MAN and a dog will go into a saloon together perfectly sober, and in twenty 
minutes they will come out. The man will be drunk ; he will stagger and 
fall in the gutter and lie there like a hog, while the dog will walk away 

like a gentleman. I object to an institution that works such adifference in twenty 

minutes between a man and a dog.’’ That’s what a well-known Congressman 
recently said in a speech before the House, and he certainly hit the “‘institution ’’ 
squarely on the head ! 

Since we printed the Roll of Honor in our March issue, two more states have 
ratified the Federal Prohibition Amendment. Noble work, gentlemen! We con- 
gratulate you. The Honor Roll is now’as follows: Mississippi,” Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, North Dakota, Maryland, Montana. No state, up to this time, has voted 
against the Amendment. 

Thirty. more states are needed. Who’s next? 


While Mary Milks, the Men Can Sow 


N 1917 there were 258,300 women employed on English farms. That number 
will be increased this year. British women who join the Women’s Land Army 
are entitled to free outfits, free instruction for a period varying from three to 

six weeks and necessary traveling expenses in connection with their employment. 
These women have given excellent service in agricultural work and have over- 
come all prejudice previously entertained by farmers against the employment 
of city workers. 

Now then, how about American women? Should they work on farms, too? 
Read the article on page 203. 

Our own humble opinion as a mere man is that mature, healthy, streng women 
can without harm to themselves do many kinds of farm work—by using j ent 
and not overdoing. Some women ought not to undertake such work at all. 3 
Same aa en nu gt pl and thus releasing men for longer hours in the field. 

One thing is sure: We must all—men and women—work or deny ourselves 
as we never did before, or Freedom’s bell will soon cease to ring in Ameriea, But 
ee ee ee See ee een se ern ene Sere g 
to the limit of their strength. ne ee ee “he 
are doing, for they really need assistance instead of more ‘work hake 
























TOPICS. IN SEASON 

When it’& too»wet in early.spring to 
plant or plow or do a thing, I get my 
ax and cut green pine and. cord it wp in 
the sunshine, In stove-wood lengths.and 
ready split, the summer’s: sun will sea- 
son it ; then when October days are past 
my winter’s fuel pile is vast. 

No April fools this year—too busy. 

Get the oats in early if you love us— 
three bushels per acre. 

When you take a load of produce to 
town, haul a load of fertilizer 
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The large picture on this page brings 


home ‘to all-of us the patriotie.duty of: 


protecting the birds as well as the Bel- 
gians. Liberty Birds and Liberty Bonds 
are both important. 


When the leaves begin to grow the 
canker-worms ‘may commence to move 
up on the trunks of fruit.and other trees. 
Bands of tanglefoot, if put on the tree 
trunks in time, will catch many of the 
pests. But do not use grease or you 
may kill the trees. Last season: one 


man. we know saved a. greased. tree by 
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The Farm Journal wants to encourage 
this movement. _ To @ émailll|extent the 
acreage im oats, if necessary, could be 
reduced in the interest of wheat. Like- 
wise, avery small portion of the acreage 
which normally would be planted to corn 


. in the northern part of the corn belt 


might be sown to spring wheat this year. 


For 150 years the road department of 
Baden, Switzerland, has been planting 
roadsides with apple, cherry, pear and 
nut trees. The effect is very pleasing, 
and the fruit and nut.crop, sold at pub- 

lic auction, brings in money for 





or lime on the return trip. 

There is likely to be a shortage 
of crates, boxes, baskets and 
barrels. Better order your sup- 
ply early. 

Did you test that seed-corn? 
We told how to do it last month. 
Not too late even now, if you 
get right at it. 


Some retired farmers are so 
tired of retiring, that they’ll 
jump at the war call for more 
farm help. The Country needs 
them all. 


If there were a dehydrating 
(evaporating) plant in every 
community, thousands of bushels 
of potatoes, ete., might be saved 
that may otherwise go to waste 
this spring. 

Better do some other kind of 
work this time of the year, and 
let the cutting of brush and sap- 
lings go till after haying. The 
stubs and stumps are more likely 
to sprout if cut in winter or 
spring. 

A profitable idea for some 
farms is to add two to four 
pounds of alfalfa-seed to the 
spring clover-seed mixtures. The 
farmer can get his whole farm 








““¥] + road repairs: and care of the 
trees. Road wardens do all the 
work, Why not have similar 
state-owned fruit and nut trees 
in the United States, instead of 
roadside weeds and unkept fence 
rows? 

Mary said the other day that 
if clover-seed soared to $20 she 
wanted me to sow a lot of it-and 
thus make the soil and the but- 
ter golden. When I looked puz- 
zled, she added: ‘‘ Putting all 
that money into the ground ought 
to make something rich,’’ 

We’d just enjoy helping you 
prepare that. field where you 
plan to sow alfalfa; indeed we 
would! If it were ours, and if 
located where the rainfall is 
normal, we’d seed it now to a 
combination of one and one-half 
bushels each of oats and Canada 
field peas per acre. On suitable 
soil this should give you, in an 
average season, at least two tons 
of good hay per acre, and the 
ground will be left in fine con- 
dition for August-sown alfalfa. 

Is your land ‘‘eclover sick ?’’ 
Do not smile indulgently and 
pass over what is said about the 
benefits of lime in growing this 








gradually inoculated to alfalfa 
in this way, and also.can increase 
the value of his hay crop both 
in quantity: and quality. The alfalfa 
will stick with the timothy after the 
clovers have died out, provided the soil 
fs not sour. 

Did you ever stop to think that a farm- 
er is a laborer and a capitalist? If he 
fs to continue in that double capacity he 
meeds a proper: return from both work 
and money: In other words, he should 
have ‘‘a good living and 10%.’’ See 
page 206. 

The day to celebrate this month is 
Liberty Bell Bird ‘Club Day—April 12. 


Which do you want——bugs or birds? 


cutting out the injured bark and. then 
bridge-grafting (we told about that kind 
of grafting last: month). 


Many farm owners, especially. in the 
northern part of the corn. belt, will. find 


it possible to plant five to ten acres ad- 


ditional in wheat.. In’ some cases they 
should plant more. Our soldiers and 
Allies must have wheat, In a number 
of states in.the eastern and central por- 
tions of the country where spring wheat 
has not been grown in recent years, the 
crop is now being re-established. and 


most desirable of crops. Just 
try it. The man who invests 
money in lime, if he lives outside 
the lime belt, is making quick gains for 
himself. Lime one-half your field, set 
up a row of stakes where the lime stops 
and then harrow in your oats and clover. 
In a month cross the field and you will be 
surprised to see fine clover ‘‘as thick as 
hair on a dog’’ until you reach the line 
where the lime stopped. Over the line 
few clover plants will be. visible. In 
their place will be sorrel. Which would 
you rather have? Which grows calves 
faster? Which makes the cows sleek 
and the milk-pail full? 








The Seeret of Good Painting 


ANY paint troubles are due to insufficient mixing of the 
paint im the package before it is applied to the surface 
to be painted. It is essential that paint 

even consistency throughout before using. 
ing the top of the can, and ther pour- 
' ingor drawing off the upper portion 
of the liquid. into. another. vessel. 
With a stout, flat. paddle beat up 
from the bottom: the paint remain- 
ing in the can until it is:even: in 
consisteney, and gradually return 
the liquid drawn off, stirring after 
each addition: Then pour the paint 
back and forth from can. to can. 








One with: holes: bored. | 


brought to an 
e advise remov- 


inehes, will do: 


several times. Half-barrels and |, oughly. seasoned, and treated for 
barrels are often fitted with agita- | about two: hours. 
gpa en ae ta = If you.ean.do no better you can. 





Posts to be treated should be thor- 


Posts: That Refuse To Rot 


ENCE and other posts when. given the right preservative 
K treatment seem tosmile at rot germs and laugh at oldage. 
The best preservative for this purpose is coal-tar or 
creosote, boiled into the part of the posts to be placed in 
the ground. The picture shows a 
convenient way to do this. 

Any tank or large can of sheet 
or galvanized iron which will allow 
the liquid to be heated to the. boil- 
ing point, and which is:deepenough | 
to allow the posts to be covered with ©}, 
the: liquid to a height of: thirty ~ 
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Making the Farm Yield a J ust Profit 


The Farm Journal is determined that farmers everywhere shall make a good living in 
addition to 10% clear on capital invested. Some farmers are doing that now, but we de- 
mand that all farmers be made self-sustaining. No thinking man can afford to miss the 
important methods and betterments printed on this page. Each month we shall keep ham- 
mering away, helping farmers get a profit sufficient to warrant their staying on the farm 


the Federal Board of Farm Organi- 
zations, representing more than 2,000,- 
000 organized farmers,very sensibly said: 

**So far as we have learned there is 
not a single genuine farmer, represe@ta- 
tive of the organized farmers of Ameri- 
ea, in any position of authority in the 
Food Administration, the Advisory Coun- 
cil of National Defense, or any of the 
other special boards charged with the 
conduct of the war. When contrasted 
with the recognition  praperty accorded to 
organized labor, and the vast responsi- 
bilities entrusted to the representatives 
of organized business, such treatment 
amounts to notice to the organized farm- 
ers that their partnership is not desired. 

We recommend the immediate appoint- 
ment of a farm commission, to consist 
preferably of nine farmers actually en- 
gaged in the business, to be selected by 
the President from men representative 
of and satisfactory to the great farm or- 

nizations of America, and to report 

irectly to him on all questions that 
affect the increase of agricultural pro- 
duction and distribution.’’ 

[The Farm Journal heartily endorses 
this timely movement for better repre- 
sentation. Agriculture must have a 
voice in the councils of the Nation, and 
also a more prominent place in House 
and Senate and State. Hereafter we 
must elect fewer lawyers and more real 
farmers. — EDITOR. ] 


I a recent 7 to President Wilson 


How I Sell Hogs and Potatoes 
By A. T. Blakeslee 


Before I started farming five years 
ago I traveled through the Central West 
selling lumber, and I learned there some 
lessons that I have applied quite suc- 
cessfully to farming. 

I found on the road two kinds of sales- 
men. One kind was selling for firms 
that manufactured their lumber, and 
the other kind was selling for firms that 
were simply whelesalers and manufac- 
tured nothing—and these last firms were 
to the lumber business what the com- 
mission man is to the business of farm- 
ing, only they didn’t have such a hold 
on the lumber business as the commis- 
sion man has on the farmer. 

The manufacturers were independent 
men because they produced the goods 
and could give a man the best deal ; and 
this is what I have applied to the great- 
est business there is—that of farming. 

I live thirty miles from the coal re- 
gions, and specialize in hogs and potatoes. 

As soon as the potatoes are dug I go 
to the mining towns and take orders 
from house to house for dressed hogs 
and ee. It is surprising what a 
lot of families will buy a dressed hog 
and from ten to fifteen bushels of pota- 
toes. Some will buy only half a hog and 
a neighbor will buy a half. 

On my first try it was surprising to 
note how interested the people got in 
the idea of having their winter supply 
of pork and potatoes come to them by 
the car-load, right from the farm, and 
everybody seemed eager to have all the 
neighbors goin onit. The selling trav- 
eled like the measles. I could hardly 
keep up with it. 

I am able to get more than enough 
above what the wholesaler would pay 
me, to pay for my trouble, and I am 
able to give the consumer a better deal 
because he is buying in larger quantities 


and I haven’t the overhead expense the 
other fellow has. 

When I am through taking orders I 
go home, load a car and ship in to town, 
then take a team in and deliver the 
orders right to the houses. 

The first year I didn’t have enough to 
fill a car, so I got a neighbor to go in 
with me. I did the selling and he fur- 
nished the team to do the ie 


seems to me that this could be done in 
almost any community where the spirit 
of cooperation is what it should be. A 
motor truck would 

The second year 


eatly help. 
found nearly twice 


as many families wanting hogs and po- 
tatoes as I found the year before. 
People living in town have gotten 
away from the habit of laying in a 
supply of provisions in the fall for the 
winter, and this is not so much their 
fault as it is the farmer’s for not going 
after the business. He waits for it to 
come to him and generally has to take 
what the other fellow offers him, The 
result of this is that there has been 
built up in this country an organization 
that is living too much on the labors of 
the farmer and the pocketboek of the 
consumer. But if the farmer will wake 
up it won’t take much to do away with 
this to a large extent, and it will go a 
long way toward cutting down the high 
cost of living, and also put some needed 
rofit in the farmer’s purse. I have 
one it—why can’t you? 


“8 to 10 Cents a Pound More”’ 
By L. Boyd Rist 


ay pooling their clip at a central 
market, the Gage county, Neb., sheep 
breeders, realized from eight to ten 
cents a pound more for their wool than 
those who sold individually. Ninety per 
cent of the wool grown in the county 
was sold in one sale. The men consign- 
ing wool to the sale cleared $1,200 more 
than they would have gotten if they had 
sold individually. The top price paid 
for the wool in the sale was fifty-five 
cents a pound, one of the highest prices 
ever reported in the county up to that 
time. In all, 11,763 pounds of wool were 
collected for which $5,992 was received. 

The sale was a truly cooperative enter- 
prise. The man-with fifty..pounds of 
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wool received just as much a pound as 
the man with 1,500 or 2,000 pounds. 
Instead of requiring the buyers to travel 
over the county to buy small lots, they 
were invited to a central point to buy. 
The price received was a competitive 
rather than an arbitrary one. The sale 
expense was less than one-half cent a 
pound. The freight was paid- by the 
successful bidder. In addition to con- 
ducting this sale, wool sacks and wool 
twine were distributed to the men in 
the county, through the County Agent’s 
Office. 

Meetings were held by the County 
Agent, showing the men how the wool 
should be properly tied, so that it would 
be in better shape for the buyers. One 
of the buyers stated that it was one of 
the best consignments of wool that he 
had ever seen when so many were inter- 
ested in it. It was largely due to the 
work of the association in getting the 
wool sacks and twine. Two shearers 
were rotated among the breeders of the 
county, scheduled by the association. 


**Saved the Cost of Shipping’’ 


Last year, Gaylord Taylor, an Indiana 
fruit grower and trucker, made his farm 
more profitable by selling fruit and 
garden truck to autoists who passed his 
place. He claims it was the most sen- 
sible thing he ever did in his life. 

His place is located on a good road 
between Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, 
and automobiles often pass his farm. 
Especially is this the case on Saturday 
afternoons and holidays, when most of 
the city people are at leisure. These 
tourists, as a rule, have money to spend, 
and they are usually willing to spend it 
for fresh fruits and vegetables when 
they can get them newly picked. They 
would rather deal directly with the 
grower than buy their stuff from the 

rocery where it has_been lying around 
or a few devs. 

The plan that he followed was to hang 
neat appearing signs on his fence, stat- 
ing what he had for sale, and also dis- 
playing a few samples of his wares in 
clean boxes and baskets, These samples 
were arranged attractively and were 
very appetizing in appearance. By us- 
ing this method of selling his produce 
he saved the cost of shipping, and also 
received higher prices than if he sold 
his goods at the store. The plan — 
to be such a success last year that he 
intends to push it with more zeal this 
season. 


Cooperation Boosts Farm Earnings 
By F. H. Abbott 


Two hundred farmers in Washington 
county, Vt., are having marked success 
with their Farmers’ Cooperative Ex- 
change, The Exchange made contracts 
with seed growers and chemical com- 
panies very soon after its organization, 
so it is able to sell to the members at 
prices that are very attractive when 
compared with prices at present. All 
business is done at cost to the members, 
and only the very best grades of seeds 


. and other material are handled. 


The manager of the Exchange, an ex- 
farmer, cooperates closely with the 
Farm Bureau and the work of the 
County Agent. This is illustrated by 
the case of the silage-corn demonstra- 
tion conducted by the Bureau last year, 

|. . {Continued on page 216] 
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Why You Should 
Use These Tires 


To the farmer particularly, the powerful 
and lasting character of Goodyear Tires 
pays direct and valuable returns. 





Their capacity for continuing in service 
long after ordinary tires would have been 
exhausted reduces per-mile cost: to the 
minimum. 


Their unusual freedom from trouble even 
under the most severe conditions is a 
quality well-nigh indispensable in locali- 
ties where garages are far apart. 


Their sound arid expert construction, the 
fine materials of which they are made, 
the fair price at which they are sold— 
these assure the user the utmost in service 
and economy from Goodyear Tires. 


Goodyear Tires lead all other tires in 
the world in volume of sales. 


Their margin of leadership is. as pro- 
nounced in rural districts as in cities 
or any other field. 


Wherever you buy a Goodyear Tire, 
whether today or a year from. now, 
you can be sure of its value and its 

goodness. 


Youcan be sure that it will deliver you 


all the satisfaction and service that 
it is possible for a tire now to give. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
° Akron, Ohio 


There are 20,000 Goodyear Service Siation 
Dealers in America, all pledged to help Good- 
year users care properly for their tires. Now, 
above all times, we urge you to profit by this 
service, which means extra tire mileage and 
dower tire costs, 
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for the Big Pull | 


Power measures the amount of work 
done, time consumed, and cost of opera- 
tion—-and power depends on piston 
rings. 

To get maximum power and get it con- 
tinuously requires a set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
JRoor 
PISTON ‘RINGS 


The rings that check compression losses 
and turn wasted fuel into power for au- 
tomobile, draw-bar or belt work. Their 
light tension causes least friction loss — 
=e r ——-. They — carbon 
-—higher engine efficiency. Economical 
in fuel and ol, 


Your dealer cam get you any size or 
over-size quickly, Over 300 jobbing and 
supply houses in all parts of the country 
cafry complete size assortments. If you 
have any difficulty getting them, write us. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


*To Have and to Hold Power” —a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their con- 
_ Struction and operation. 
Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co.. 
Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 


F] 2022 




















Win the War By Preparing the Land | 
Sowing the Seed and Producing 
Bigger Crops 


Work in Joint Effort the Soil of the U. S. and Canada— Co-operative 
Farming in Man Power Necessary to Win the Battle for Liberty. 


The Food Controllers of United States and Canada are asking for greater 
food production. Scarcely 100,000,000 bushels of wheat can be sent to the 
allies overseas before the crop harvest. Upon the efforts of the United States 
and Canada rest the burden of supply. 


Every Available Tillable Acre must Contribute; Every Available 
Farmer and Farm Hand must Assist. 


Western Canada has an enormous acreage to be seeded but man power is short, 
and an appeal to the United States allies is for more men for seeding operations. 


Canada’s Wheat Production last Year was 225,000,000 Bushels; 
the demand from Canada alone, for 1918, is 400,000,000 Bushelis. 


To secure this she must have assistance. She has the land but needs the 
men. The Government of the United States wants every man who can effec- 
ye sae to do farm work this year. It wants the in the United States 
deve first of course ; but it also wants to help Canada. Whenever we 
find a man we can spare to Canada’s fields after ours are supplied, we want 
to direct him there. Apply to our Employment Service, and we will tell 
where you can best serve the combined interests. 


Western Canada’s help will be required not later than April Sth. 
Wages to competent help, $50 a month and up, board and lodging. 


Those who to this 1 will get a warm welcome, good wages, 
good board, find comfortable homes. They-will get a rate of one cent a 
mile from Canadian boundary points to destination and return. 


For particulars as to routes and places where employment may be had, apply to. 


[ied 















Rods That Really Save Buildings 


By C. BE. Pim 











Philadelphia is the home of the first lightning- 
rod. Benjamin Franklin put it on his house in 1753, 
and later put some on his neighbors’ houses. The 
same city is the home of C. E. Pim,’ who has erected 
242 miles of rod in the forty years he has been at 


work. 





Naturally, we went to him for the facts 


forty years in the. lightning-rod 


O* July 4, 1918, I shall have been 


business. 
learning from the 
scientific men of the day. 


I began at 
When 


e bottom, 
st practical and 


I first 


started out I had partners, but for 
twenty-five years I have been at the top 
of the business for myself, and have 
stood the test of insurance companies, 
architects, builders, business firms and 
business men, and have erected, on an 
average, 32,000 feet per year. 
Why erect lightning-rods? To pro- 
tect buildings, trees, stacks, etc., from 
A building that is. properly 

ed with the right kind of a is 


lightning. 
rodd 
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All points must be cosnected, and ' 


given 


there must be at least two ground rods 
in the circuit system of rodding 


insured against damage. As far as I 


know, I have lost no buildi: 


had no complaints from Ae’ 4 
lightning, except fer points melted, 


rods rip 


ped up and holes burnt 


. Thave 


in ele- 


vations, rods being able to take care of 
all currents, when in circuit form. By 
the circuit form I mean when all the 
points are connected and when there are 
at least two ground rods, as shown in 
the illustration. 


Oftentimes, 
whose buildings I have 


after storms, 


people 


tell me 


that they are sure the lightning struck 
near their homes, because of the vio- 


lenee of a discharge. 


Sometimes I find 


that the points of the rods on their barns 
or houses have been melted by the heat 
of the electricity, so that the points are 
blunt instead of sharp. They have to 
be renewed, for a blunt point will not 


protect the buildi 


Once in a while 


the electricit bern holes through 


the rods, a 


rods may be torn loose 


from the buildings if the current is too 


heavy. 


There is no truth in the statement 
that lightning never strikes the same 
lace twice. Some places seem to draw 
fehtning more than others. 
One of the most important things about 
rods is to have them well 
It is not enough to have the 
rods stuck into the ground for a few 


lightning - 
qecaded. 


feet; and in some cases where the soil is 


dry @ greater depth is not. 
dry ale a@ poor conductor. 


ings should always go 

moisture; at least eight feet. There 
should always be'plenty of points. The 
distance between points sheuld be four 
times the height. That is, if the points 
are four feet above the ridge 


they should be sixteen feet 


sulators are not desirable. ,. it is. best to 
connect metal water-troughs to the sys- 
tem, so they can help carry off the-elec- 


tricity on 


ought to Rene mem se onli to protec 
ie : nded, protect 
stock. Asi le connection between the 
and the ground can be made of a 


of moore lvanized-iron wire. . 


g reget a ry 


Wire 


50 feet is enough. 


to permanent 


of the roof, 





, for 
round- 
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73 Stun ra Again "ys 
HRO real estate 

a young farm helper, having saved 

enough in several years for a start, 

‘was led to.a distant state where the 


agency’s representative methim and.put: 


him in an auto. He was rushed several 
miles along a fine macadam: highway, 


then brane voff .a couple of miles; } 


along a very good{at that season) coun- 
try road, to. a.farm.that. looked. fairly 
attractive to a young beginner. 

The owner, livingron the farm, gavea 
creditable excuse (sickness, I believe, ) 
for being forced to sell at a sacrifice. 

The lay of the land was good, location 
excellent, reasonably convenient; the 
buildings looked: almost. new but were 
not entirely finished—‘‘ money had gone: 
for sickness.’’ At that nomena fall 
—little could be seen as to past or future 
crops ; but the section had a reputation 
for sixty to ninety: bushel corn, twenty 
to forty-five besked wheat,*etc. The 
young man bought:-at $58 per acre. 

In early iy ep po his family 
to the far ghbors began 
plowing for oats: his) prone was: too wet, 
something like springs oozing up over 
it. When others began plowing for corn 
it was not much better. When his corn 
should have been planted he got to 

lowing; before he finished, the land was 
ard and dr 

Pocutiee t nice light mellow soil in 
the farms north and south of him, and 
some east and west, though parts of the 
farms east and west were of the nature 
of hisown. He learned that an irre 
lar belt, varying in width from a few 
hundred yards to perhaps a mile, ran 
about east and west through several 
miles of this section. 

Some parts of this belt can be made to 
produce fair wheat, oats, potatoes, pas- 
ture ; much is barren and all is inhospit- 
able to corn and the legumes. Only 
scrub timber is. seen on it. Having 








“ Along a very. good coiniins ena” 


owned a small piece of this. belt I know 
that, evem im its best: parts, fertilizers 
and manures.are good for only the one 
crop. They lt one, absolutely, after 
one season. e Value through belt 
is from $6.to qaaees acre. 

Agents may-heve similar tracts else- 
where—and perhaps. not. know it.. Many 
real estate dealers are helpful fellows 
who would not intentionally deceive. 


This experience suggests viewing pros- - 


pective purchases-in summer when crops 
are near maturity. E. A. W 


The Soldiers’ Father 
By Roy. Temple House 

I’m feeling..pretty. much. alone 
And lonely, since the boys are gone. 
They’ve left me with the hired man 
To run the farm the best we can. 
It’s hard, and work is moving slow— 
But when their duty calls, they go. 


So'l, like old man Zebedee, 

Beside the Lake of Galilee, 

Said: “Leave behind your cares and 
frets ; 

I'll stay on here and mend the nets, 





_ROOFINGS offers an attractive, durable; 




























THE EVERLASTIC SYSTEM: OF 


and economical roef for any type of steep- 
roofed building, whether it be your home, 
barn, garage, silo, chicken-house: orshed. 
Every one of the four kinds of Everlastic 
Roofings is made of best waterproofing 
materials, backed by a company with sixty 
years’ experience in the roofing business. 


No better value can be had in ready roof- 
ings than the Everlastic System offers. 
Below are a few peints. about each style. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Made of high-grade felt, thoroughly water- 
proofed and. surfaced with erushed slate in 
natural colors, either red or green. Laid in 
strips of four shingles in one at far less cost 
in labor and,time than forwooden-shingles. 
Gives you a roof of unusual artistic beauty 
that resists fire and weather. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable, slate-surfaced 
(red orgreen) material as Everlastic Multi- 
Shingles but cut into individual shingles, 
8x 12%4 inches. Laid like:wooden:shingles: 
but cost less. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing, 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 
genuine crashed slate in two natural shades, 
red or green. Never needs painting, Col- 
ors are permanent. Handsome enough for 
a home, economical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real, protection: against 
fire with unusual beauty. 

Everlastic. “Rubber” Roofing 
A recognized: standard among so-called 
“‘rubber” roofings. Famous for its dura- 
bility. Made of the best: waterproofing: 
materials, it defies wind and weather: 
and insures-dry, comfortable: build-. 
ings under. all weather conditions, 
Send for illustrated booklet cover~ ¥ 


ing all of the above types. 
Free on request. 
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The Farmer, Most of All, Needs a Car 
That Stays Adjusted 


He Will Have No Time This Year to 
Spend in Making Automobile Repairs 


Time is the most valuable thing a farmer can 
obtain this year. 


All his energies must be used in productive 
work. 


He will be short-handed much of the season. 
The automobile will increase the amount of work 
he can do. But if the car upon which he is to 
rely is one which must be constantly readjusted, 
he will find it a poor helper. 


He won’t be able to get expert automobile 
repair work as he has in the past. All the best 
mechanics are needed by the government. They 
are wanted to repair the aeroplane and truck 
motors for the army. The best men are already 
in the service. 


This is the time when it is safe to buy only the 
best. The car you get this year must do all you 
require of it, without needing special service 
attention. You won’t have any time to give to 
it, and there are not enough experts left to look 
after all the cars that will need their attention. 


Then also it is better in the long run to choose 
a car that will give years of service rather than 


one which can be relied upon for only one or 
two seasons. 


The Hudson Super-Six is known to thousands 
of farmers. There is not a section in the coun- 
try where it is not recognized as the most relia- 
ble car a farmer can choose. Altogether there 
are 50,000 Hudson Super-Sixes in service. 


To develop its endurance, regular stock cars 
have been used in the most trying tests. They 
have established records for endurance and speed 
that no other car has equaled.. Hundreds of 
owners have kept us informed concerning the 
service their cars have given them. It has 
enabled Hudson engineers to increase the en- 
durance limits of these new models. 


If you choose a Hudson Super-Six you will be 
independent of the scarcity of expert repair- 
men. You will get a car in which there is no 
question as to its reliability. You already know 
in what esteem it is held by those who own 
Hudsons. Don’t you think it better to get a 
proved car this year? You might regret the 
purchase of another car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Hatching and Brooding by Hen Power 


OME, let’sset ahen! Spring is here 
and Biddy is clucking and making 
an awful fuss. Goodness ! How she 

ruffles up her feathers and “‘ growls”’ 
and picks when one approaches her nest ! 
The old farm would lose its identity if 
there were no mother hens about with 
their broods of young trailing after them. 

The breedy hen is in demand despite 
the theusands ef incubators and breeders 
now in use all over the United States. 
There are many folks who still cling to 
hen power fer hatching and. brooding, 
maybe as a matter of choice, but more 
likely because they are. not operating on 
an extensive scale. 

I use beth hens and machines, and 
about the enly difference between 
the two that I-can seé, is that 
with incubaters I.can get outa 
greater number of chicks at one 
time. Frem March 15 to May 15 
I set all the breody hens I have..- 
They are set outdoors in barrels 
laid on their sides; with a;small 
lath pen in front of each barrel. 
Both food and water are always 
at hand, and Biddy is at liberty 
at any time to: get off her nest 
to eat or drink, or to dust her- 
self. The nesting material is 
composed entirely of tobacco- 
stems, and in consequence I am 
never troubled with vermin on 
either the old or young. 

Generally I set no fewer than 
three hens at a time, and divide 
the young between two of the 
hens, giving the third hen her 
liberty so that she may rest up, 
get into good condition and soon 
return to laying. 

I never give a hen more eggs 
than she can comfortably ‘cover 
—eleven early in the season, and 
thirteen when the weather be- 
comes more settled. Nor do I 
disturb a hen while she is incu- 
bating, and when the hatch is 
starting I darken the nest and do 
not look at it for twenty-four 
hours. 

Whole corn, sharp grit and 
fresh water, are Biddy’s daily 
diet during her hatching period, 
and she dees not need anything else. 
Corn digests slowly, furnishes heat to 
the body, and results in better satisfac- 
tion than when mixed grains are given. 

When hens first become broody I re- 
move them to their. barrel nests at night, 
and place a china nest egg under each 
one. In two or three days if I find they 
are hugging the nest and show a desire 
to sit, I remove the nest egg and give 
each a setting. Some hens, after being 
removed from the hen house, become 
restless and want to get back. They 
should not be risked with eggs, as the 
broody fever is not strong enough. 

When a chick is born it still has in its 
crop a portion of an undigested yolk of 
the egg. It will be at least twelve hours, 
and possibly double that time, before the 
yolk is digested. Up until then the chick 
will not need any food. So many begin- 
ners are apt to think otherwise, and will 
force. the little ones to eat. That is a 
sad mistake which any one will discover 


after being in the poultry business a 


few years. - 


The feedof young chicks, atleast for | 


By Michael K. Boyer 
| Pouitry Editor 


' the first few weeks of their lives, should 


be of a dry nature. There is no ration 
better fitted for them than rolled oats 
and finely cracked wheat and corn. If 
equal parts of this, by weight, are thor- 
oughly mixed and kept before the young- 
sters, they will get a balanced ration 
that will carry them through for three 
or four weeks. After that it will be safe 
to give them, in addition, a moist ration 
in which<there is a certain. percentage 
of animal’ food. This mash must be 
governed by the purpose for which the 


| young are intended. If raising for future 





One can hardly estimate the value of the small 
boy on the poultry farm. Gathering the eggs is 
only one of the many things that he can do; 
and this should be done at least twice a day 


breeding stock, there must be more ni- 
trogenous material like wheat and oats; 
if for table poultry, then the ration 
should be more of a carbonaceous nature, 
like corn, meat and starchy material. 
Grit, charcoal and fresh water must. be 
constantly within reach. 

The hen can be allowed with her young 
as long as she treats them well, for the 
more motherly care they receive the 
better they will thrive. If it is noticed 
that she rebels and will not hover her 
young at night; or if she is diseovered 
driving them, the hen must be removed, 
for the youngsters will do far better 
alone. When a hen begins laying she is 
very apt to be indifferent in the care of 
her young. 


What To Do in April 
April-is an ideal month for hatching 
goose eggs. Duck raisers take advan- 
tage of this month to get out their 
future breeding stock. April ducks gain 


for better, laying than that.- 
- not want to get below the 150 mark ; 200, 


glorious with sunshine, and are so invig- 
orating. It is just the kind of weather 
that stimulates the attendant, filling 
him full of enthusiasm, especially as he 
sees that new life has been put in his 
stock. Everybody seems.happy. April 
is not only an excellent hatching month, 
but it is an ideal growing month. One 
can just see the little ones growing; 
and this exhilarating weather will be 
with us for two more months— April 
and May. 

Chicks that were hatched last Sep- 
tember should now weigh about four 
pounds each, and there is no trouble 
in selling them in market. In fact, 
there is a big demand for them, and 
prices are up. The market 
price for broilers is also on the 
increase. 


Selecting the Breeders 


More real progress can be 
made ‘through selection and 
breeding than through feeding. 
} The best of food and care will 
b:- not make a good layer out of a 
}: bird with big thick pelvic bones, 
anymore than heavy feeding will 
make a draft horse out of a 
racer. 

Select birds with thin pelvic 
bones and with plenty of space 
between the rear of the breast- 
bone and the two pelvic bones. 
Male birds should be selected 
the same way, always being care- 
ful that only the most vigorous 
and healthy specimens are used 
in the breeding yards. 

Melvin F. Uphoff. 


Does It Pay To Keep Hens ? 


The present high price of feed 
has given the poultry industry 
quite a seare, and a great num- 
ber of poultrymen have either 
cut their flocks in half or given 
up the business altogether. In 
flocks of hens, where no test of 
their laying ability has ever been 
meade, it has been proved that a 
great number of drones exist— 

: hens that can not begin to pay 
for their keep under the present high 
price of grain. 

The wide-awake poultryman, who has 
been trapnesting his pullets for years, 
and breeding only from hens that gave 
him high egg records when they were 
pullets, is the man who is profiting even 
though he must pay more for his feed 
now than he did in the past. 

On the Poultry Editor’s farm the aim 
is not to quarter a hen that lays fewer 
than ten dozen éggs a year. The result 
is that all the hens quartered on this 
farm are money-makers. Consider the 
hen that lays 120 eggs in the year. The 
average price for her product is five 
cents each (eastern rate), and we have 
an income of $6 from her year’s work. 


. It has. cost a cent a day to feed her— 


$3.65 for the year. This amount taken 
from the income leaves $2.35. The sub- 
sequent sale of the carcass, and the 


- amount realized for the manure, help 


out the cost of labor in attending to the 
hen. But progressive poultrymen work 
They do 
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| You Can Have This © 
| Fire-Safe, 4 : 
Storm-Proof fg are 


== Metal on Your Buildings 


WHy construct your buildings of dangerous, inflammable materials? 
There is a building material for Roofing and Siding that repels fire, 
checks its spread, and resists all kinds of weather conditions—lightning, 


storms, hail, rain, snow, etc.—and gives lasting and satisfactory service. 


Apollo 


Ivanized— Roofing and Siding 


satisfies every requirement for better buildings, and in addition 
increases safety and lowers the insurance cost. APOLLO metal- 
covered buildings are storm and weather proof. These products 
add to the value and appearance of buildi are easily applied, give longest ‘ 
wear, and are most economical to use. Look forthe Apollo stencil—it stands 3 
for the best and is your guarantee of satisfact: added 3 ‘ 
low regular brands indicates that Copper Steel is Apo 

Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are =aequenss for Culverts, 

Tan . Roofing, Epcating, and all forms of exposed sheet metal. wo: 

by weight by leading dealers. KeysToONE per Steel Roofing Tin 

are also best for high fate homes and public buildings. Send for free 

copy of our “Better Buildings” et— it contains uable infor- 

mation and data of interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. f 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Keystone 
Copper Steel 
base insures 

greatest resis- 
tance to rust. 
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You Don’t Watch Out 


Raise your chicks the Pan-a-ce-away. Keep them strong and healthy 
—keep them growing right along. Feeding Pan-a-ce-a regularly 
is the best guarantee you can have against indigestion, gapes, 
bowel troubles, etc., because it makes chicks healthy and gives them 
the strength to stand up against all the little chick ailments. The 
first few weeks are the trying time—that’s when losses are greatest. 
Begin using Pan-a-ce-a as soon as the hatches come. Feed Pan-a-ce-a 
peters f Dr. Hess guarantees it. The dealer will refund your 
money if it does not do as claimed. Packages; 25c, ®c and $1.25. 25-lb. 
pail, $2.50; 100-Ib drum, $9.00. Except in the far West and Canada. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
for Durabltty free t you, with Beautival Sample 
can snvecyon money. bavtaiacivon Gnosodtocd. 


O. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 


























eater profits. 
rid of the drones 


if possible, in order to gain 
The whole secret is in gettin, 
and quartering only the workers; and there is 
no other positive way of doing se than by the 
aid of a reliable trapnest. 


Short Items for Busy Poultrymen 


Seme one has estimated that about 3,000,000 
eggs are laid every hour of the day—not quite 
an egg for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 


The Farm Journal gets many im@quiries for 
books telling the beginner how to start with 
poultry. For, fifty eents we will send the 
two manuals, written by the Editor of this 
department, entitled, “A Living from Poul- 
try ” and “ Profitable Poultry Farming.” 


The poultry department of the Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural College estimates that with 
grain at the present prices it will cost from 
twelve to twenty-two cents to produce a 
dozen eggs. Unless hens are actually sick or 
diseased, it is good business now to hold on. 


D: Baker, Wortendyke, N. J., has a pen of 
twenty-four old hens, American Dominique, 
that are kept in an open-front coop. In No- 
vember and December they laid 627 eggs, 
which sold for $41.78, the market price run- 
pace as high as eighty cents a dozen. He 
feeds oats in the morning, corn, at night, and 
bran in hoppers. Between times he gives 
them gréund bone and greens. 


An economical method of putting up a wire- 
netting fence, is as follows: Ordinary two- 
inch mesh is used. Posts are placed fourteen to 
sixteen feet apart, and a heavy wire is tacked 
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te the top of each post. This wire is then 
drawn down to meet the top of the fence (as 
shown in the illustration) and fastened with 
pliable wire. This holds the netting firmly 
and saves quite a few posts. The usual way 
is to have a post for every ten feét of fence, 
but by the use of this top wire, from two to 
four posts are saved each stretch; which is 
quite a saving in cost. B. Frank Boyer. 


“War-Time Poultry Feeding ” is a new book 
just issued by the American Poultry Associa- 
tion, the oldest live-stock organization in this 
country. The book shows some ef the short 
euts in profitable feeding, how to eliminate 
some of the expensive feeds, and how to use 
and conserve many profitable feeds that in 
many instances have been lost. The book sells 
for thirty cents, and can be supplied by The 
Farm Journal. 


In certain sections of this country the roast- 
ing-fowl industry is an important one, espe- 
cially where the gow are located near large 
cities. The South Shore district near Boston, 
Mass., has developed a very large trade for a 
class of goods that has become famous in 
New England markets. What is known as the 
“ Philadelphia Roaster” is a high-class fowl 
largely wn in Southern New Jersey and 
sent to Philadelphia and New York markets 
as special brands at highest prices. 


Thirty years ago we had an old Plymouth 
Rock hen that would hide her nest every 
spring and bring forth a brood of chicks.- We 
missed her one spring, and after looking for 
her for three weeks, we came to the conclu-* 
sion that she had died. One day father sold 
some hay, and when the last, forkful was 

itched off the mow, we found the old hen 
ying on the floor. She got up on her feet and 
tottered about. I took her down and placed 
food and water before her, and she ate and 
drank greedily. Father concluded that she 
had crawled under the mow to lay, and the 


- hay settling down imprisoned her. A hen can 


not back out, and as undoubtedly there was not 
room enough for her to turn around in, she 
was obliged to stay there, and had we not 
released her she would have died. of 
two days she was as chipper as ever, and 
lived to be ten years old. F. H. Sidney. 
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BEEKEEPING 


TIME. TO GET READY 


It is: High time now-to order your bees and outfit, 
to help sawe somevef the$100,000,000 worth of honey 
5 nectar. that goes.to waste yearly in this country. It’s 
= easy to do. and' very. profitable; if you do it right—and 
= we can tell you how. Your lawn or orchard:orgarden: 
or famm is the place—and big;enough. Lt is time now 
to order. your. bees.and.outfit. Send foreither or both 
our booklets, Look-in on Beekeeping’? and = 








I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 
} years in the beekeeping business.) 
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Poimts om Squab: Raising 
HE more one studies his. 


the more money will he get: in 
return,.”’ says i Ww. in, 
in the Squalb M ine. “‘Go up and 
_look inte the br. pen. Don’t seare 


that big bird 


gE 


him quit. and start to drive the 
female that alights nearhim. Make 


SEs e 


squabs at the end of the year. 
over in the corner? 
Se ee If he —— ~ 
ye he goes back for another. i 
oesn’t ar to —_— any one. 
him down: for ten. p 

‘“ Solid colored pide: are not particu- 
larly well adapted for Se 
purposes,’’ writes D. Russ i 
may appear peculiar to a beginner, 
nevertheless it is true. Size has been 














Squabs one week old 


sacrificed for color in the breeding of 
solid-colored birds. 
The weight of squabs varies from six 


| to eighteen pounds to the dozen; nine 


pounds is’a fair average. It requires 
from four to six weeks to bring squabs 
to marketable size. At this time the 
down disappears from the head, and 


_ they are fully feathered under the 


They should then be plump and 
When this period is passed, 
their fat increases, the onee-tender flesh 
becomes hard, and. the. birds, learning 
the use of their wings, will jeave the 

nest. 

Pigeons are at the most productive age 
between two.and six years, but.it is not 
impossible to have some do good work 


wings. 


| up until ten years old. Where it is in- 


tended to hold squabs as breeders, Chey. 
should be leg-banded before th 

yee Ae to leave og a recor kept 

of ‘their breeding. it. is om e 
to determine the sex, the males: should 
be banded om the right leg and the 


especially if they are males, as one 
always has a su of the latter. 

The most preearious period is when 
the birds are from four to ei weeks 
old. This is: the time of the first molt. 

When the birds look droopy and seem 
to lack im appetite, give them a physic. 
Put a tablespoonful of E 


Two parts of corn te one part of cow- 


as.is a mixture that will make 
at One who has tried it says 
that birds have never been in a 


of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. 
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HOW TO SAVE BABY CHICKS 
Firman L. Carswell, a bigypoultry raiser, 
= Gateway. Station, Sivone City,’ Mé., 

iving away a valuable book which 

to save, feed and.care for Baby 

_ Every poultry raiser should: write 

poms ay A r. Carsweill’s free 


book which contains important facts 
about White: Diarrhoea-and how to-treat, it- 








. AND MASON 
Por rad Cie nae aE Ties 
Safe,.clean, sanitary: Chicks:can'’t crowd or waste or soil 
~- - bottom pre- 


Glass top 
shows: sup ata glance. 
2 for [f 


35 | paid] SOe 
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Save all your chicks 


E. J. Restor, the poultry ex vie F Reefer pice. E 

ow o.. .. iving awa: 
hite nnd How te Cure’ Tt.’’ De is book eon- 
~ 4 c: facts ¥ larrhoea and 

tgne ete solu Bt cures this terrible Mesten over nig! 

actually raises every hatch. All:peultry 

tainly write Mr. fer for one of these valuable. FREE 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Eggs for 
Hatching at low prices. Bar, Rocks;.S..C. W. Léeg- 
horns; 8 C.: and R. C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, 
Buff and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, 816, Goshen, Indiana 


4 . 208 EGG STRAIN. Eggs, chicks, 
Ferris White Leghorns wicc*ie meskes ones 
Satisfaction or money back. 40-page catalog free. 

sao and equipprent? Everything from 

legbands to: incubators. Free 

catalog gives lowest prices on hundreds of articles. 

GEORGE GB, FERRIS, 899 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“EVERY FOWL A MONEY 
MAKER”—STEINMESCH. 

The secret of success is in making every 

Chicken earn money: on 

tells how. Write for Free: Copy. Address, 

HENRY STEINMESCH, Pres., 20 N. 4th Street, ST. LOUIS 


200 EGG HATCHER Swry 


No ee to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 

4 mo expense, no costly mistakes. Over 850,000 
in née: Thousands of testimo aieb. Agents hig 

Free Catalogue with A Million- -k atroductory Offer. 

yi Co., Sia. H, Dept.37, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ik Latest. got Sent 208 144 
ry 500 beautiful pietures; 
, feeding “ged: Mlecans information. 
tee Poultry Farm handling 58 pure-bred 
ee Fue eck coats ae incubators, 
sprouters. This book worth dcllare mailed for 10 canta. 


| Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 109, Clarinda, lowe 
EES: BIG PROFITS 


Raise your own honeys We start you 
EES «=: Send today for Bee Supply 
log and Sam- 
ple copy of antitins te Bee wig tom) 
Oldest Bee paper in America—all 
DADANT & Box F, 


Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


vee Poultry raising a pleasure. Chicks inhale the dust. 
je breed treated:at once. Your money back if it fails. 

Sincls package 35c., postpaid. Address, ACKETT's 

GAPE CURE COMPANY, Hillsboro, Md. Dept. B. 


TRY ITEM, 68 00 t 
You Need Pes profitably ‘Splenda sronnti tneles «1 ph nm d 
ing, hatehi: Pera ote, Try it 8mm for locents. 
1 yr:, We. Poultry Item, Box. F, Sellersville, Pa. 
eS ee eee 
ny ey a Sate Dawe. 
Sn eee ee 


RB. Strictly th bs tueedls. Buoehi 


aeete. Geen and — arrival ae Weleeters yg 
Soe Stesien Hatchery, Stockton, 


Ss. co Forty acres forty year old apple-orchard for 
bo a eon strain, Baby chicks. 1 20c. eachr; T'Tb: —- 
Folly Gove Farms, F.. Brummer, Mer... Holland, Mich. 


BAB jane AND ees Corey 


R. € Br. Leghorn gh are Select ead, py 


White W 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. a 

Bellevue Avenne, Hammenton, NM. J. 

F TURKEY QS, thirty cents each. 
BYES. GREEN EY. a Winchester, Ind. 






























































































‘Poanouananss peunrny. Best 20 varicties. Eggs, 15, 
$00; 40, $2.50.up. Catalog. H, K. MOMR, Quakertown, Pa. 


Dos CORNISH. Thoroughbred —— stock. Fine 

laying strain. 15 eggs $2. S.A. White, Box ¥, Timberville, Va. 
BY ge Young’ sStrain, $. C. W. 2 ea B..P: Rocks. 
Catalogue free. Knoll’s Hatehery, Holland, Mich B.: 3. 


R ©. Rhode Is. Rds. B. Andal’s. High Score Matings. 15. Regs, 
o $2. Clicice Stock. W. P. Habig, R.R.E., Indianapolis, ind. 
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Dave Koetzla, Holder of World’ 
i New Dist Track 


Record 
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Track Champion 
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CHAMPION¢/CHAMPIONS 


JAX TIRES, of all makes of tires, are the choice of 
the speed champions of the dirt tracks. These 
death-defying pilots know Ajax Tires give greater 

security against shock—more safety in speed. 

State Fair crowds from Texas to Massachusetts saw 
Ajax Tires in 1917 win two hundred and thirty-seven 
victories and the 


Dirt Track Championship of America 


Dirt tracks are the same road-bed you drive over 
daily. They are, in fact, country roads with a fence around 
them. Ajax successes on dirt tracks at high speed, guar- 
antee you service on your roads at your aoe 

On proved performance, on your kind of “going” Ajax 
Tires are the natural choice—the money-saving tires for 


the farmer. Guaranteed in Writing, 5,000 Miles. 


AJAX ROAD KING 


**More Tread on the Road’’ 

This mighty Ajax Tire proves its superiority on the 
road in competition with other tires. It's built for all 
roads. Has “more tread on the road” than other tires. 
Ajax Road King—monarch in quality, democrat in ser- 
vice. Note triangle barb tread—added safety factor. 


SHOULDERS OF STRENGTH 
A Special Patented Feature 
Built i hax Ti ial ecniialih memenctnsibittcies dh 
‘more tread on the bond"—aaaee rubber where it should be. These 
shoulders reinforce the nnee add strength ~~ — strain is 
it from centering in one spot bo aune through to the oe a 


97% Owners’ Choice 
crsto replace other tres Ajax output is singled out by car own- 


wat red Horey 
“King of Circu- 
lar T racks,** so 
rowned at 
Texas State Fair 


ae Haugdahl, 
reatest of 

Scandinavian 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


In the picture are hidden a number of faces. How many 
can you find? Some are looking right at you, others show 
only the side of the face—you'll find them upside down and 
Mark each face you find with a Ye clip out 
th name and address NOW. We will 

918 Model, Ford To Car as 
ousands of Dollars in Cash Rewards, 
Premiums. Each worker will be _re- 
you can find as many as FIVD 


uzzle. If : = 
‘Acne and other 1,000 Free Votes 
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Getting a Farm on Nothing 
By Florence L. Clark 


T is amazing what sheer grit can 
sometimes do with a quarter section 

of land. This is the story of L. R. 
Larson, of Watford, N. D., and how he 
came through, as he told it to the writer : 

‘*When my wife, four children and I 
came here six years ago, all we had were 
a few household goods and $100 I had 
borrowed from my brother. I spent $87 
for lumber for a_ shack, sy 250 
pounds of flour and had $1.75 left. [ 
tried to get work but couldn’t. Every- 
body was poor. ‘Just bread’ was pretty 
dry eating, and I went to the bank to 
get a loan to buy a cow. It was refused. 

fter a week I found a rancher who let 
me work at $30 a month until I had paid 
for a cow anda calf. 

Then I got a job to help a man with 
haying, and earned a little money and 
was given a share of the hay and loaned 
a horse and wagon to haul it. I made a 
dugout barn for the cow and calf and 
dug a well. So we got along through 
the summer and early fall. I had enough 
hay for the winter and a neighbor let 
me dig coal out of his lignite mine in 
return for helping him ig his. But 
when the first snow came I had only $1, 














Here’s the Larson family and their grove 


and I saw no chance of getting any 
work until apring, bier lying awake 
i 


~_—e worrying t upon the idea of 
selling our phonograph and records. My 
wife and girls said, ‘Oh, don’t do that! 
The phonograph is the only pleasure we 
have.’ But I said, ‘ You can’t eat a 
pheasant and we have to eat |’ Sothey 
yielded, and I sold the outfit for $52. 

With $25 of it I bought another cow, 
and I felt apap good paying cash for 
it. With the rest I bought flour anda 
few other groceries. 

The next spring and summer I had 

retty good luck getting work, and 

ught two more cows and a few 
chickens and we sold butter and eggs. 
The next spring I broke up some of my 
land and raised a crop and we got 
started.. We have been getting ahead 
steadily since. I hardly know how, un- 
less it was because I had the sense to 
buy cows first. We now have four 
horses, twenty-four head of cattle, fif- 
teen hogs, two fairly good frame barns 
and 400 bushels of wheat in the erenay 
I have filed on 120 more acres under 
additional homestead law. So have 280 
acres altogether ; 140 acres are fenced 
and eighty acres under cultivation. We 
have a grove of 400 trees that folks tel) 
me is the best grove in the county. 

I am in debt only $400 and can get all 
the credit I want. We think we are 

ing to have kind of easy times now 
that the railroad has come and we don’t 
have to haul our produce forty-eight 
miles and can get supplies so much 
cheaper. If we could get ahead with 
everything against us, I think we’ll 
surely get ahead now.’’ 




































































Legal Knots Untangled 
By A. H. Throckmorton 


IDOW’S, Share of Husband’s 
Estate: What share of a de- 
ceased husband’s estate is his 

widow entitled to where the husband 
leaves no will and no children? 

Ohio. J. G. 

By the law of Ohio if the husband leaves 
real estate which has come to him by descent, 
devise or deed of gift, his widow is entitled to 
a life estate therein. All other property left 
by the husband, whether real or personal, goes 
to the widow in fee simple, as her absolute 
property to be enjoyed by her or disposed of 
as she pleases. 


Line Fenee: I have an unenclosed 
field adjoining land of my neighbor. Can 
he compel me to make one-half the line 
fence ? Subscriber, Ohio. 


Your neighbor can compel you to make one- 
half the line fence or to pay one-half the cost 
only in the event. that such fence will com- 
plete the enclosure of your land. If your 
field remains unenclosed on another side, you 
ean not be compelled to make part of the 
fence along the line of your neighbor; but 
upon your subsequently completing the en- 
closure of your field, you can be compelled by 
your neighbor to contribute to the cost of the 
line fence previously constructed by him. 


Acquiring. Title to Land by Adverse 
Possession: I have in another state a 
tract of land upon. which I pay taxes 
every year, Would it be possible for 
another person to move on this land ‘and 
get title to it by holding possession 
without my knowledge for a period of 
years? A Subseriber, W. Virginia. 

Yes. Notwithstanding your paper title and 
your’ pay ment of taxes on the: land, :a title 
superior to yours miay be obtained by a per- 
son who- holds ‘open, notorious," and: hostile 
possession of the land under a claim of right 
for a period of years-which-in the different 
states varies from ten to twenty-one years. 


Payment of Taxes on Property As- 
sessed to Wrong Person: A town lot 
belonging to A‘ was assessed to B by 
mistake, and B, knowing of the mistake, 
and with the ‘hope of acquiring title to 
the lot, paid.'the taxes for five years. 
A .has. now. sald the land. to.C. as B 
any title to the land? And if not, can 
he collect from A or C the money paid 
by him for taxes ? 

New Hampshire. Subscriber. 

B has no title te the land, nor can he col- 
lect from either A or C the money paid by him. 
This money was not paid by B at the request 
of A or € or for the benefit of either of them. 
B, therefore, has no claim, legal or moral, for 
reimbursement from either A or C. 


Claim Against Railroad Company : 
About ‘the middle of April, 1917, I 
shipped my household furniture by 
railroad from New. Jersey to Vermont, 
but it did not arrive at its destination 
until the last of May and was then badly 
broken and ‘seratched. I filed a claim 
with the railread company, but it has 
never been paid. What shall I do? 

Vermont. A Subscriber. 

“The shipment having been made from a 
place in one state to a place in another state 
constituted what is known as interstate com- 
merce, and-is.governed as to your rights and 
those of the railroad companies over which it 
passed, not, by state laws, but by those of the 
United States. The particular law governing 
your case is an Act of Congress, known as the 
Carmack Amendment, by which in the case of 
an interstate shipment which passes over the 
lines of more than. one railroad company, the 
company to which the goods are delivered and 
with which the, contract is made is liable for 
any loss of, or damage to, the goods at any 
time before their delivery to the consignee, 
regardless of whether the damage was caused 
by such original carrier or by another over 
whose lines the were shipped. You 
should. file ‘your claim, therefore, with the 
railroad company to which you delivered the 
goods, and should follow up your claim by 
continued inquiries, 
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Plant more ! 
Get bigger crops 
with Planet Jrs. 


Record crops must be raised this year! -Do your 
“bit” in a big way—with Planet Jr tools. 
They save time, lighten labor, and increase both 


quantity and quality of production. They make 


every minute, every ounce of energy, every foot of 

soil yield: its utmost result. 

ES. Planet Jrs are scientific tools, invented and 
made by a practical farmer and manufacturer. 


k2 They are strong yet light, and last a life time. 


p They meet the fullest demands of the hour! 


No. 8 
= 


Planet Jr. 


No. 8 Horse Hoe does a greater variety of work 
in corn, potatoes, tobacco, cotton, and other 
crops requiring similar cultivation, and does 
it more thoroughly than any other one- 
horse cultivator made. It is stronger, 
Dao better made and finished, 
wei Lastslonger. Its depth reg- 
pip ulator and extra-long frame 
7 make it steady-running. 
Cultivates deep or SS 
shallow and different width rows. 15 other styles of one-horse e 4 
cultivators—various prices. 
No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel-Hoe is the great- EN 
est combination -hand-cultivating tool in the world. The AY 
lows open furrows, cover them and hill growing crops. ' 
e hoes are wonderful weed-killers. The cultivator JP A 
teeth work deep or shallow. Crops are straddled till “7-5 
20 inches high; then the tool works between rows J 
with one or two wheels. Cut down the cost of 
raising your crops by using these tools. We 
make 24 styles—various prices. 


72-page Catalog, free! 


Illustrates Planet Jrs doing actual farm 





and garden work, and describes over 55 
different tools, including Seeders, Wheel. 
Hoes, Horse- Hoes, Harrows, Orchard-, 
Beet- and Pivot-Wheel Riding Culti- 
vators. Write postal for it today/ 


SLALLEN & CO Box 1107J Philadelphia 











- A Guarantee That We sesrettes every, pamn re 


partment for given conditions 
IS a Guarantee 22"ment iver conditior 


‘When’ you ‘select ‘a pump be sure and get the : 
pump the first AB Oure ‘enginesrs willneln 















“<4 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood-— wide 

or narrow tires, Steel or wood wheels to fi 

WS, running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds, 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
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THIS Silo 
speaks Jor itself 


N INDIANA SILO is a safe, sure invest- 
ment, notan gape cimens. It treney te All 
serviceable 8 easy to erect, eas. 

Bizz, es to feed — — rte pay nee. yh 


JNBIANA 


oak” tans Infione Silo owner and look at his 
Get inside of it. Note the Jointe, no cy 
a Examine the wood; see h ree it is 
from defects; how c lose- fitting it eg Then ex- 
aminethe silage against th 6 wall. You will find 
it is as free from mold asin the center. When 
silage is made in the wood it is good silage. You 
4 your hired man or neighbors can put up an 
jana Silo. No skilled labor required. 


Write today for nme I and com- 
plete details of our Early Buyers’ 
proposition. Address nearest office. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
509 Union Bldg, « « + « « « Anderson, Indiana 
509 == *eeeeeee pe, Se 


me.°e @e @# ¢@ 


cines, Iowa 
509 fave Stock Hathangs Bldg. « pert Wort, Beans 














Dont Lei Rough sah 
Kee a detronne | 


? bere on er Shock Ab- 
our By: Lig make zongh 
most as smooth as an eve’ 

eed. + ane r + | aed springy notion 


For 
PATENTED Ford 
Cars 


Hass) Shock, bsorbers te iw Ford ride 
wR neat 4 +e ey increase tire 


ileage r cent, save line, = 
your up-keep tO ills'on ome and lnoreges 
resale value of your car, 000 Ford en 
recognize their economic necessity 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER, 


Write \oday for Free T 
aes vetof Hassiers 
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Some Things I’ve Learned 
By E. L. Vincent 


T’S tough luck if a fellow does not 
get the wood business finished this 
month. 


The thumb gets pretty hard usa 
when cutting potatoes by hand—all s it 
up with the edge of the knife! Take 
the thumb of an did leather glove and 
draw it over the thumb of your hand 
when doing this work. It helps a lot. 


Some things are more trying than oth- 
ers, but it isn’t much fun to have the 
bit of one’s ax come out on a frosty 
morning. My father used to take his 
ax into the house on very cold days when 
the metal was full of frost and warm it 
by the kitchen fire. 


Shifting Weather 
By Walt Mason 


The weather switches to and fro, 
from one extreme to t’other; one day 
we’re ankle deep in snow, the next, in 
heat we smother. When I retire at nine 
o’clock, all tranquil is the weather ; it 
looks as though there’d be a flock of 
balmy days together. ‘‘It is the finest 
climate built,’’ in bed I keep repeating, 
and kick off coverlet and quilt, because 
they’re overheating. So in a pleasant 
frame of mind I soon become a snorer, 
preparing for the morrow’s grind with 
nature’s sweet restorer. And when the 
clock is striking three, I wake from all 
my dozin’; the snow is drifting over 
me, and I’m three quarters frozen. Oh, 
it would bother any gent to know what 
traps to carry, when he goes forth to 
pay his rent, to market or to marry. 

is ulster or ‘a palm leaf fan? His gum 
boots or his sandals? This climate is 
too fierce for man, and weather sharps 
are vandals. One day I wade around in 
sleet, and think this life is phoney ; the 
next ‘day I have prickly heat, and ‘then 
again pneumoney. One day the weather 

ves me croup, the next, sunburn and 
reckles; and all the time I’m in the 
soup, and doctors get my shekels. 

(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 


Making the Farm Yield a Just Profit 


[Continued from page 206] 


in which it was shown that seed-corn from 
certain localities in the East would produce 
twice the value of silage obtained from other 
seed commonly sold in the county. With this 
information at hand the Exchange got busy 
and bought u 7 supply of the right type of 
seed, so that Washington county farmers have 
the best of silage-corn seed to plant this 
spring. More than 400 bushels of such corn 
was purchased, which should plant at least 
1,000 acres. 

The grass-seed and clover-seed purchases so 
far total more than $3,000, and all of the seed 
is of the best and at a good price, about five 
cents a pound less on the clovers than it can 
be bought today. A car-load of sugar utensils 
has been bought by the Exchange. The 
orders for chemical fertilizers total nearly 
$5,000. These are to be made up into home- 
mixed fertilizers according to formule put 
out by the Farm Bureau. 

The Exchange is also taking up the matter 
of the marketing of beans and potatoes. 
Beans have been sold to seed houses and 
plans are being made tocar potatoes. 

The manager looks after all purchases and 
deliveries, being present at the cars at the 
time of unloading to see that all is correct. 
All of the business is conducted upon a cash 
basis. Members are asked to pay for their 
material within a few days after it is shipped. 

A farmer who wishes to become a member 
of the Rackonyy must be a member of the 
Farm Bureau. He must also be a farm owner or 
operator in one of the counties of Washington, 

or Lamoile, and no person not a mem- 

ber of the Exchange can buy supplies or sell 
products through the organization. The Ex- 
change is incorporated for $5,000, which is in 
1,000 shares of $5 each. Each member is re- 
quired to purchase at least one share of this 
Shock Sctihe ‘ba Gan tchte tevon gh the Ex- 
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(osses 
di ee tise : 


saving prices. Direct fronr [Las 
Factory all freight prepaid j# 
on famous Brown Double 
Galvanized Fence—backed 

by nearly 35 years reputa- 
tion for highest quality. 


WIRE and why it out-lasts other fences 
two to five times. 


Direct From Factory 
21c per rod up Freight Prepaid 
150 styles of fence for every purpose. 
Test free sample and you'll see why 
a half million other farmers have 

bought over 125 million rods. 
GATES AND LAWN FENCE 
This free book ‘also shows complete line of Farm 
Gates, Self-Raising Gates, Lawn Fence, Lawn 
Gates and Barb Wire. 
WRITE POSTAL NOW 


See how much ney mex y freigms repaid pri 

ve you. My b plains why Ww rd 
for YOUR co copy At -- at of Brown Seas 
Wire to test, FREE. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept. 423 Cleveland, Qhio 








it fom, Foren, SME FE Te, To $209 — 
wor! ’ Esse 


to Son er uy vectically on your own 
Gash, Earment gf Noflonsz Pore. S.bay Wine 





IWAN Weir AUGER 





8 blades of best steel. Fast, Eas 
Zz . Sizes 8 to 16 inches; 8-ineh 
freight extra. Write for booklet 
about Sickle Edge Hay Knives ($1.75 
aid parcel post if dealer will not sell 
ze zon), Stang pane hg tile drain cleaners, 

ey tops, etc. Order now the genuine. 


Dept. H, South Bend, ind, 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the since 


AE ag is 
































Office Talk 











GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and pay 
for five years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying for 
The Farm Journal any subscriber may notify us 
to stop the paper, and the full amount paid for 
the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after, three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any reason, 
or for NO reason, and the unused proportion of the 
amount paid for the Vesicle will be Sekt 9 


The PRES Story Prises. 


F course we didn’t believe that any one 
QO could. guess the exact ending of the 
2 “‘Double- Walled ‘Secret,” because Mr: 
i: Baird introduced into it his terrible and deadly 
bat-creatures, which .are pure imagination. 
And nobody could-describe what only existed 
in Mr, Baird’s mind, could they ? That is why 
we were so sure that nobody could guess it 
exactly, and nobody did. 

However, Mr. Roland B. Cutler, of Spring- 


field, Verment, came extraordinarily close to | 


it, and to Mr: Cutler goes First Prize of $250. 
This is his solution ; compare it with the ac- 
tual ending in the March issue: 


4 “While in Africa Stryker discovers an ex- 
tremely poisonous species of winged creatures, 
which the natives claim are sure death to any 
person who comes in contact with them. 


to get even with the civilization that has un- 
en | imprisoned him for ten years, and over 
which he has brooded until he is mentally 
unbalanced in some respects. 
“He secures as many specimens of the pest 
a as possible and induces three of the natives 
r to accompany him ‘somewhere’ in Wisconsin, 
i where he builds a huge cage (The Double 
Wall). Here he breeds the pests and gets 
them acclimated with the help of the black 
men and the other two men until he has the 
Double Wall full. 
“He plans to arrange for their release after 
he, Bonnie and his servants are on their way 


“ Stryker conceives an idea by which he hopes | 








to England. Then the countless numbers of | 


pests will scatter all over the country, south, 
east and west, scattering death wherever 
they go.” 

Isn’t that close? Mrs. G. E. Heilman, of 


Clifton, Illinois, was almost as near, but she 
called the creatures “ winged insects,” 


so she | 


gets the Second Prize of $100. Then come | 


Robert L. Palmer, of Mystic, Connecticut, $75 ; 
Julia T. Toomey, of Mesealero, New Mexico, 


4 $50; and Mary Hamilton, of Denver, Colo- | 


rado, $25. Checks have been mailed. 
¥ Everybody agrees that it was g 

a cracking good story. All kinds o 
were made. 


fun and | 
guesses | 
The most common was that the | 


4 ; Double Wall held one or more prisoners. Oth- | 


ers thought that it contained wild animals, 


submarines, moonshine distilleries, counter- | 


4 feiting plants, secret mines, mushrooms, skele- 
Se | tons, money, Stryker’s insane wife, and doz- 
| ens of other things. There were about twenty 


solutions which really came near the facts. 


Just one more point—no solution from any- | 


body was disqualified because it came too late. 
e § The closing date was February 16, but every 
— - answer received as late as the 27th was ex- 
4 amined before prizes were decided. There 
; have been a dozen or so received since, but 

~ none that could have won a prize. 


our “Aunt Harriet” Rose, 
4 Rave quick. ere are not very many, and 
Se 4 ree-quarters of them have been spoken for 
: already. Twenty-five cents apiece, to Our 
nd Folks only. 

United States. 
4 If this paragraph is marked, it. means that 
_ this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
—_— believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
—_— . turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
: i See rates on page 204. 


Earlier or Later 


If this copy of The Farm Journal reaches 
; re later or earlier than usual, please do not 
alarmed. The congestion of the railroads, 
which delays even passenger traffic, delays 
even more the freight trains on which the 
Post-office Department transports carladients 
such as this. 
ently, we have been obliged to make 
changes in our mailing dates, which will result 
in getting your paper delivered at about the 
same date each month, but perhaps earlier or 
later than you have been accustomed to. 


* 


If you want 


Can not be sent outside the 
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The Roads Must Help the Railroads 


The wholeinternal commerce 
of the country is in a snarl, 
and it will be so intermittent- 
ly till the end of the war and 
after. 


Parallel with every railroad 
run the public highways. 
They are not clogged with 
traffic. 




























i Troop movement over Tarvia- 
treated Government Post-Roads, leading 
from Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 



















Such roads call for labor and 
materials that are needed 
elsewhere. 


Butld and treat your roads with 
Tarvia. 


The Nation’s plea to our local 
governments to refrain from 
public -works 





But they are 
clogged with 
mud or with 





arvia 














that can wait 
till the end of 
the war does 








neglect in va- Preserves RoadS tel? apply to 
rious sections Prevents Bust= roads. 
ofthethrough- Oye rae 


routes and the great swarm of 
motor-trucks traverse them 
slowly and with difficulty. 


Clear those roads, the Nation 


needs them / 


Make your town, your 
county, keep up its part of 
the great arteries. 


It’s no time to tolerate poor 
roads that might be easing 
the overload of the railways. 





New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
sas City Minneapolis Nashville 
THE BARRETT CO., Limited: 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 























Mili truck-trains need 
‘ilitary ber ing | 


free on request. 














never so vital as right now. 
They will help us win the war. 


Illustrated booklet describing 


the various Tarvia treatments 


















Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well 
as road authorities, The Barrett Company has or- 
ganized a Special Service Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road problems. If you will 
write to the nearest office regarding road conditions 
or problems in your vicinity the matter will have the 
prompt attention of experienced engineers. The ser- 
vice is free for the asking. If you want better roads and 
lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 








Jlemingher 
Salt Lake te. Seattle 


Montreal 
Halifax, N. S. 
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<o gegy St. Louis 


Toronto 


Sydney, N.S 




























M H. MACKLEY 
* of Unadilla 

New York, pic ked * 
up a vicious mare 
for $50 and after 10 
days handling by my ; 
method sold her for ° 
$175. S.L. Arrant bought 

a “mean one” for $35 and 

after a few hours’ it aaa 4 


sold the horse for $155 
Dell Nicholson got a biting, kicking 
35 nd by ty methods mad 








* 
Write ny for the owner, taught it a few 
for it cee ard ot 4H for his few hours 

TN ow my students ere 


work. 
ie ~hi, can y 


)*’Master Any Horse 
1 will teach you by mail my famous 
A breaking Sol ts and training horses 


will teach yor yw to overcome every 
habit a horse can have. ] wil! teach you how 
to read a horse’s disposition at a glance; bow 
to make big money as an expert b 


EE K3 My free book will open 
our 5%) ing my wore 
—t. ta, lains my won- 
rfu cleat Petar thle b book today. 
8 postal rget. 


OW, before you fo 


PROF. BEERY 
anes Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
















Ward Work-a-Ford 


Gi a 12h. p. engine for 
Sih > Ford bulids the bes best engine im the world 


it will butlast the ear — and you might as well save 
your money and use it to So el Sour farm work. 


Friction Ci tee Autpanen onl of dente Wart Gover- 
tere Be belt, oy eee epee pemee 
f not satisfied. Ask f iecesaniabeitodioe 


THE WARD CO, 20438 St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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A Free-for-All Implement Exchange 


The machine shed is no place for unused ma- 
chinery. Some other farmer may need it badly. 
Get it out and tell your county agent about it. 
He may know of a man who can use it 





HE following letter was written on 

a sheet of paper torn from an ac- 

count-book. That was unusual, but 
the thing that interested us more than 
the paper was this sensible suggestion 
which the Editor read from it as we sat 
around the editorial conference table: 

“We are at war, and all of us ought to make 
just as little demand on the labor and material 
market as possible. It has occurred to me that 
on every farm there are tools that have not 
been used for years, and will never be used on 
that particular farm. They are tools that are 
not worn out ; they simply did not fit in; per- 
haps they were too light for the kind of soil 
on that farm, or maybe they have some other 
defect that developed while in use on that 
particular place. Now, some other near-by 
farmer might need just such a tool, and be- 
cause of lack of transportation facilities could 
not get it in time when he needed it. 

Why not have a place in the village or com- 
munity where all these tools could be sent, 
and a reasonable price put on them, so that 
other people who need tools could go there 
and buy them ?” 


All agreed that the suggestion was a 
good one, and the Editor commented: 


‘* Nearly every farmer has a piece or two 
of machinery piled back in the machine 
shed where the dust has been accumu- 
lating on it for along time, and it ought 
to be put to work.’’ 

Many county agents are already con- 
ducting exchanges of this kind, and oth- 
ers could do so to advantage. This 
machinery is not always taken from the 
farms to acentral place, but when any- 
body has a _ of usable machinery he 
can spare he tells the county agent. 
Then, once a month or oftener, a printed 
sheet is sent out by the county agent, 
telling what is for sale and where it is 
located. Any one can get information 
about where to buy machinery by tele- 
phoning’ the agent at any time. Seed- 
corn, seed-oats, clover-seed and surplus 
breeding animals are being handled in 
the same way. 


Labor is another thing which the county 
agents are helping to locate and distrib- 
ute. If you need a man to help you in 
a busy time phone or write your county 
agent, who may know of a helper. If you 
can spare a man from your farm for a 
day, tell the county agent, who may be 
able to place the man with one of your 
neighbors who needs him badly. 


“The Woman Drove Home” 


By Lew Reed 


‘‘Any day but Saturday it will be 
agreeable to me to have you go along to 
the country to get a story.’’ Thus the 
Home Demonstration Agent of Jessa- 
mine county answered my letter. I had 
never seen a home demonstration agent 
at work and I was anxious to learn what 
she did. 

**No, I would rather do the driving; a 
man’s temperament doesn’t fit him for 
driving a slow horse over a rough road,’’ 
met my gallant offer to drive. So it was 
a rather unimportant person who occu- 
pied the left end of. the seat and rode 
over a rough country road behind a sin- 

le horse one August morning with the 

arm women’s best friend. The back of 
the ¢#pring wagon was filled with all 
kinds of kitchen utensils—only a woman 
could name all of them—a set of capon- 
izing instruments and a device for can- 
dling eggs. 

**Come in and cool off ; you must be 
warm,’’ was the greeting that met the 
woman after the horse had jogged six 
miles and pulled up at a farm home 
where four other buggies stood in the 
barnyard. It was plain that the visitor 
was regarded as ‘‘ company.’’ 

*“*Oh, no; I’m not warm yet,’’ she 
answered, and began carrying the uten- 
sils toward the kitchen door. In less 
than half an hour the kettles and pans 
and what-nots were distributed over the 
top of the kitchen stove; a cold-pack 
canning demonstration was in progress. 

‘*My! That stuff must be coarse and 
stringy when you go to use it, putting 
it into the cans cold,”’ remarked one of 
the women, to whom the whole thing 
was new. She was prom invited to 
try some that was canne eb year be- 
fore: She was satisfied—and interested. 
“Could apples be canned that way and 
not go to pieces?’’ she asked. She was 
told that they could. The demonstrator 
had gained her first friend. 

Consternation reigned when the house- 
wife looked at the clock and saw that it 
was but an hour until dinner-time. The 
success of the demonstration was threat- 
ened. ‘‘I’lljust have to use the stove,’”’ 
she said excitedly. 

The same woman who urged the slow 


horse over the rough country road with 


so much patience, was equal to this more 
difficult situation. Not. one of the neigh- 





bor women could have assumed control 
of the kitchen as she did. First, to the 
cellar for potatoes ; then to the pantry 
for cold meat and cold potatoes. Next 
she took from a box in the back of 
the spring wagon—she seemed to have 
everything in that buggy—some corn- 
meal and bran. When the men came in 
from the field, they enjoyed meat pie, 
bran muffins, corn bread, baked pota- 
toes, cole-slaw and coffee. ‘‘She never 
used the top of the steve once, did she? ”’ 
remarked one of the women. ‘‘I wish’ 
she’d come again,’’ said the hired man. 

After dinner the scene was changed ; 
not once, but often. First the women 
were shown how to fix school lunches. 
The children were just as eager as their 
elders. ‘‘Did you know that creaming 
together the butter and jam for sand- 
wiches before spreading the bread keeps 
the bread from soaking?’’ said the 
young woman as she worked. 

Then they went outdoors and watched 
the young woman candle eggs. ‘‘ You 
might as well candle them yourselves,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘ Your storekeeper will 
pay you more if you do, for it will save 
him the bother of doing it.’’ She ended 
the day’s work by showing them how 
to caponize poultry. 

‘*Do come out again and show us how 
to make cottage cheese and pasteurize 
milk,’’ urged one of the women as the 
loaded spring wagon left the gate. Other 
women urged other things, but the ex- 
pression of each contained the‘ words, 
‘Come again.’’ The young woman had 
gained a neighborhood of friends, I had 
my story, and the woman drove home. 


isis: Men of the Right Stamp” 
By Hon, Frank W. Mondell, Wyoming 


In every case, so far as I know in my 
state,where the county agent has beenem- 
ployed it is the well-nigh universal testi- 
mony that the aid rendered and the work 
performed by him has been of very great’ 
value, The agents i in my state have not,so 
far as I have come in contact with them, 
been taking on airs of superior knowl- 
edge, nor minimized the value of their 
work by failing to come into hearty 
sympathy and cooperation with the men 
among whom they work. They are men 
of the right stamp, kind and: pry Cl 

















FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 


The question of modern conveniences 


N parts of this country when a farm is 
for sale it has been customary tostate 
that the property is convenient to 

schools and places of public worship. 
These advantages appeal to the house- 
wife with less force than a statement 
that the house is provided with ‘‘ modern 
conveniences.’’ To a woman obliged to 
cook twenty-one meals every week, be- 
sides pases up lunches for four or five 
—_ children, the fact that the church 
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and schoolhouse are handy does not 
arouse her enthusiasm as they ought 
after the continuous performance of 
cooking and housing has gone on till 
youth is spent and middle age insidiously 
approaches. When the housewife pre- 
ares her brood for church and marshals 
it into the family pew, she is so tired that 
she may be pardoned if in the hour of 
unwonted rest drowsiness so overcomes 


her that she fails to catch the connec-’ 


tion between ‘‘fourthly’’ and **fifthly.”’ 
‘* Modern conveniences ’’—that is an- 
other matter, if by the expression is 
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meant water on tap in the kitchen in- 
stead of being pumped and carried from 
a well outside, and if the phrase means 
also a furnace in the cellar instead of 
four or five stoves in as many rooms. If 
modern conveniences go to the length 
of a bathroom with all the needed acces- 
sories, the prospect of cooking twenty- 
one meals a week loses its terror. 
**Love lightens labor,’’ they say, and 
that is where love coincides with modern 
conveniences. Under primitive condi- 
tions love often goes into retirement, 
and life becomes an endurance test. 
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LOOK FOR THE DEALER:| 
WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN 






xe 100000005 


to 150, 
farmers of 


America who 
demand the best 
for their 





money 


GEE this sign at your local 
dealer’s_ where this 
$10,000,000 “Z” Engine is in 


action. Get acauathaed with 
the famous “Z” Engine for which 
150,000 farmers of America have 
paid over $10,000,000 in backing 
their judgment. 


They had seen all engines — they decided— and “Z” engines are proving the 
wisdom of their choice everywhere today on their work. 


3&6H.P.Use 
Economical 


teries to fuss with or buy. 
—The eri | figured out the savi 


, at half the cost of gasoline, 


The Service You Get When You 


Your local dealer has just the type “Z” for your needs in stock— 
waiting for you. Buy frem him. He is prepared 
delivery and personal service right where you live. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Ohicage 


Manufacturers 


Kerosene 


Also Distillate — Coal Oil — Tops — Gasoline 


* —These150,000 practical Farmers —They wanted the stre 
saw the advantages of the “Z” Built-in ataguch Sorebiity a : the : Ri. ngine with its gun- 
Magneto, everything complete, no bat- be-be et dock viowe wlisep Pont nks-Morse Quality. 

—They bought on demonstrated per- 

formance in action—regardless of price to get 


‘ the biggest dollar-for-dollar val H. P. ever 
gutting more than rated power in the “Z.” uilt istpan engine. "They eoted wisely. 


From Your Local Dealer 


to give prompt 











Why Farmers Buy This 


Better Engine 


. Fairbanks-Morse Quality 


low upkeep. 


Gun oseide Cylinder Bore. 


. Economical in first ee f fuel cost, and 


. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 
. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 






h, sitftplicity and 


ression—quick start- 


































SPARK PLUGS 














ESTED in the terrific temperatures 

of the electric furnace—heated until it 
glowed like live coalson an open hearth— 
Bethlehem Porcelain in Government tests 
has given clear proof of its superiority 
as spark plug insulation. 

Insulation is vital. No plug can success- 
fully resist the tense temperatures and 
hammer-like blows of repeated explo- 
sions unless its insulation remains un- 
affected. The smallest crack, the slightest 
flaw, means short-circuit, in other words, 
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Siretve an Spark Plugs is Nine-tenths 
a Question of Insulation 


times stronger mechanically. q 


The Silvex Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


' BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 
E. H. SCHWAB, President 





no; spark .at.the sparking point. . In the 
thorough fashion in which Government 
tests are made, Bethlehem Porcelain. has 
been shown: to have three times the 4 
dielectric or imsulation s of other 4 
porcelains. Other tests prove it nine 


These facts—the logical development 
of the scientific study of ignition which 
The Silvex Company has been making— 
lend added emphasis to’ the’ value of 
specifying and insisting upon Bethlehem 
Spark Plugs for your ‘motor. ‘oj 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes. of a: Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








April greets us with a smile 
Only for a little while. 
Pretty soon she'll drop a tear, 
Yet we’re glad that she is here. 
Smiles and tears win back the flowers 
That will charm through summer hours ; 
Make the grass. put on its green; 
Coax a thick and leafy screen 
For the birds to nest and woo; 
Send the brooks a-dancing, too. 
Coy, uncertain, full. of wiles, 
Often echary of her smiles, 
April. trips: along: the way 
Decking earth in bright array. 
Helen M. Richardson. 


“Why Don’t the Men Propose ?” 
By Celia. White 


~~ HY don’t the men propose, 

mama; why don’t the men 

propose?’’ So ran a once popu- 
lar song. I do not remember what 
‘*mama’’ answered, but the girls who 
have been. coming along since it was 
written have had the same question in 
their minds. 

Deep within the recesses. of her own 
soul,, every woman wants to marry. 
Don’t misread this and jump:at conclu- 
sions, for lam not saying that every or 
any woman wants.to marry ‘‘just any 
man.’’ Marriage means more than 
ceasing to be Mics Smith who works for 
her own living to become Mrs. Jones 
who is. supported. by.a husband and _is 





The design of the hand-carved mantelpiece was 
repeated in the paneling above, by using wall- 
board and: woeden molding, all painted white 
to match the woodwork. Another view of this 
room. appeared en: page 153 of the March issue 


fairly certain: that he will come home 
for dinner if the coeking is good.. Mar- 
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three, sweet, lovable: and: earnest; meets 
Arthur Johnson, twenty-eight, finelook- 
ing, able to support.a wife and .alto- 
gether the sort of man Marion’s best 
instincts. make her admire, there might 
well be a pleasant. little romance ; but 
all too often things ‘‘ gang agley,’’ and 
this is what happens : 

Marion meets Arthur, attracts him ; 
attracts him more and more, shows that 
he is by no means. distasteful to her. 
Tentatively they go up a little path to- 
gether— friendly acquaintances, friends, 
half-confessed lovers—and just as she 
feels a declaration trembling on the 
brink of expression he walks out of 
her life. 

Marion: is unable to figure out what it 
is all about. Arthur, was fond. 6f her— 
they were fond of each other for that 
matter. .They were.on the. same_social 
plane. ‘She can see no reason’ why a 
man should be devotion itself up to a 
certain date,.and then vanish out of 
her knowledge. 

Marion writes a little note inviting 
Arthur to call, He ignores it. She 
telephones to his office; he is not in, 
but ‘‘if she will leave her number. Mr. 
Johnson will telephone her directly he 
returns.’’ Marion leaves her number, 
but he fails to use it. 

Three months pass and Arthur is still 
a mysterious stranger to the girl who 
felt fairly sure that he meant to be 
everything in the world to her. Why? 
Marion has racked her brain, puzzled 
over it all—suffers more than a bit and 
waits helplessly for the mystery to solve 
itself. 

As a matter of fact there is no mys- 
tery. The whole thing reduces itself to 
these terms: Arthur likes his freedom. 
He doesn’t want to as- 
sume _ responsibilities. 
He doesn’t particularly 
approve of the marriages 
he sees all around him, 
and he’d rather wait a 
few years longer: So 
when he was simply at- 
tracted by Marion, he 
pursued the friendship 
and enjoyed it. Then it 
began to mean a great 
deal’ to him, and. he 
decided that he cared 
too much to be ‘‘just 
friends,’’ and too little 
to bind himself for life. 
The world is full of dis- 
tractions and amusing, 
*. temporary relationships. 
So Arthur went out of 
P .Marion’s life because he 
wanted to avoid definite 
ties, and did not wish the 
appeal she made to him to 
, become so great that. she 
-: would become necessary 

to him. In other words 

he enjoyed philandering. 
Marion is unhappy for 
' causes woven of many 
strands. Men like to phi- 
lander, and as long as 
there are women to phi- 
lander with, they will 
continue to:amuse them- 
selves, 

Human nature is. unstable, change 

and unrest are part of the world’s, por- 
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The way out? First of all alittle more 
chivalry among women—a more definite 
standard of conduct from: which they 
will not depart. 

The girl who lets any. man who appeals 
to her make light and easy love.to her 
is probably stealing another girls. hus- 
band and losing her own real chances of 
marriage...Men must.be taught that 
stability, Ipyalty and real devotion are 
required of them if they are to be given 

[Continued on page 222] 


A New Entrance to an Old House 


When the stairway is too close to the 
front door for convenience, as was the 














case in this old house; the addition of a 
square entrance hall affords space, light 
and an opportunity to connect with the 


furnace. The change from a cramped, 
cold and dark entrance, to one of com- 
fertable proportions, flooded with light, 
warm ‘in winter and cool in summer, has 
made an appreciable difference in: the 
health and happiness of the family. 

An interior view of the hall is gained 
through the doorway in the picture at the 
left, and we find-that the casement win- 
dows are fitted with plain scrim curtains. 
The wall-paper in a quaint landscape 
design, and the rag carpet, made entirely 
of blue denim woven with a white warp, 
make a harmonious background for the 
mahogany table and the rush-bottomed 
chairs. 





Concerning Certain Domestic 
Affairs 


When meads are fair with green of 
spring, 
When April’s moon is bright, 
Then hope is like a bluebird’ s wing— 
It wakes the heart’s delight ! 


The reasons why milk is the most im- 
portant. and best-adapted food for the 
growing child are taken up in detail ina 
pamphlet published by the United States 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
and now available, free of charge, to any 
one who cares to send for it. The bulle- 
tin is put out in the hepe of spreading 
the knowledge among the mothers of 
the nation that milk, beyond all other 
foods known to man, has properties of 
determining growth, as well as of sus 
taining life. It is the food of funda- 
mental importance in the diet of children. 


That we may reduce our consumption 
of wheat, wheat products, meat and 
sugar, President Wilsom asks: us all to 
observe Mondays and Wednesdays of 
each week as wheatless days, with one 
meal each day in the week as a wheat- 
less meal and one meal without meat. 
Tuesday should be observed as. meatless. 
day, while Saturday in each week-should 
be observed as a day upon. which there 





should be no.consumption.of pork prod- 
ucts. All in all, this. means: eleven wheat- 
less meals. per week, and eleven meatless. 
meals, three of which should be without 


tion. So men, quite without meaning 


riage: in. the sense in which any fine 
to. be.eruel or caddish,. Lo apse aarp 


woman looks upon it means. mating— 
intellectual, spinitisal and physical. 
Now when Marion Thompson, twenty- 
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pork or pork products, while a continued 
economy in - we: 06, angen War be 
necessary until later year. . 
tailment in the use of these foodstuffs 
means all the more need of other foods. 
It is reasonable, then, to ay 3 a bet- 
ter market for everything that can be 
produced this year. 


““Why Don’t the Men Propose ?”’ 
[Continued from page 221] 


happy emotional experience and privi- 
leges. d women must not day-dream 
themselves into a co es with 
men who may only be philandering a bit 
and who would run miles if they dreamed 
that they were walking themselves into 
serious situations. 

A little elusiveness, more dignity, a 
little friendly understanding, and recog- 
nition of the fact that it is hard to 
make yourself ony to any one and 
a precious and beautifu aro to be 
able to do it, will help Fir along on the 
pathway to the goal o 
And if they do not get there, life has 
other things to offer—big, fine interests, 


too. 

Why don’t the men propose ? Because 
in a world full of extravagance and 
feverish desire for gayety they have 
come sadly to question whether the 
word ‘‘wife’’ always includes the simple 
old title ‘‘ helpmate.’’ 

Why don’t the men propose? Because 
they want to avoid “gana age | be- 
cause they will not take on the o liga- 
tions of marriage until their own deep 
love compels them, and because the 
world is tragically full of women who 
make it possible for them to get a weak, 
= substitute for the big emotions of 
ife. 


Homely Wrinkles 


A friend is the first person who comes 
in when the whole world has gone out. 


If onions have sprouted, chop the 
sprouts and use them in potato salad. 


House and barn cleaning are in order 
now. Let’s keep the conscience as slick 
as a whistle, too. 


Rubber mats may be cut out of worn- 
out hot water-bags. They are useful 
to place on ice to keep dishes from slip- 
ping. Old jar rings will serve the same 
purpose. 

Give the child who is old enough to 
care for it a little garden spot of his 
very own to plant and care for. This 
teaches preservation rather than de- 
struction of property. 


Make a substitute for a cedar chest 
out of any tight box made of soft wood, 
by painting the inside with oil of cedar, 
letting the wood absorb all it will. If 
there are any open cracks they should 
first be filled with melted paraffin. 


While the carpets are up, go over the 
Ss es and ve 
S| = those squeaking 
== eae boards, _ wn turn 
-o flat ogy = onyve 
=! in the cracks, as 
—<——_ += jl lustrated.: The 
—_—-— screws will hold 

the boards so they will not squeak. 


Aluminum cooking utensils require 
the least heat. F requiring long, 
slow cooking should be put in an alumi- 
num saucepan, just large enough to 
hold it, so that there is no waste space 
between the food and the close-fitting 
lid. Once started it will cook with very 
little fire, and where gas is used for fuel 
the food will sometimes cook alongside 
another vessel, using but one burner. 


The man who invests in all sorts of ma- 
chinery to make his farm work lighter, 
and lets his wife rub ras: | any old way, 

t to change places with her for a 
ile. By the time he has rubbed out 























appy marriage. - 
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‘ eight or ten washings on a board that 


makes his knuckles bleed, and has mop- 
oa a rough kitchen floor twice a week 
or a year or two, he will make up his 
mind that things are somehow prett 
one-sided and that he had better thin 
of his wife’s comfort part of the time, 
and not of his own all the time. 


Try washing blankets this way: Fold 
so they fit in a tub; then melt in hot 
water one pound pure white soap and 
one-half pound borax. Add to this 
enough cold water to cover the blankets 
and pour the mixture over them, allow- 
ing them to soak over night. The next 
mornin ur this off, rinse the blankets 
thoroughly and without wringing hang 
them out to dry. Their weight keeps 
them in chops and clothes-pins are un- 
necessary. hen dry beat with a car- 
pet beater to raise the nap. 


Two Little Sugar Cubies 
By John Higson Cover 


: 


Two little cubes of sugar 
Lay in a bowl one day, 

Dreaming of sweet-tongued children, — 
When suddenly snatched away. 


What became of the Cubies? 
Did they go to the children’s fare 
To give them strength and vigor 
To run in the open air? 





They were tossed in a cup of coffee, 
And though the coffee is gone, 
You’ll find them now on the bottom, 

Wasted and sad and wan. 


How To Do Things 


If you are sighing for a lofty work, 
If great ambitions dominate your mind, 
Just watch yourself and see you do not 
shirk 
The common little ways of being kind. 


The curly leaf dock which grows wild 
in undisturbed fence corners is even 
more wholesome and palatable than 
spinach. 


Potato pancakes: One cupful of 
riced potatoes, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one egg beaten, one tablespoonful 
of flour, quarter of a cupful of milk. 
Mix the above ingredients in the order 
given, beat thoroughly and bake on an 
aluminum griddle to save fat. 


When you want a hearty dish for sup- 

r, spread cold boiled hominy over the 

ttom of a baking dish, moisten it with 
milk, season with a little salt and pep- 
per and slice over it some sausage. 

ake in a rather hot oven for twent 
minutes, or until the sausage is well 
cooked, and serve hot. 


Chicken pilau : The rooster is the foun- 
dation for the famous dish of chicken 
and rice which the French call ‘‘ pilau.’’ 
Make it by boiling the chicken until the 
meat comes off the bones. Season well, 
and add enough rice to thicken the stew. 
Cook until the rice is soft. The stew 
should be thick enough to eat with a 
fork. Served with a green salad or 
stewed fruit this makes a complete meal. 


Scotch oat crackers are crisp and good 
as well as cheap. To make, take two 
cupfuls of rolled oats, a quarter cupful of 
— k, . pate id cupful tale. panaen, one 

a espoonfuls of fat, a quar- 
ter teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful 





of salt. Crush or grind the oats in the 
food-chopper and mix with the other in- 
gredients. Roll out in a thin sheet and 
cut into squares. Bake for twenty min- 
utes in a moderate oven. 


Soy-beans with tomato sauce are good. 
Prepare the sauce by cooking one cup- 
ful of stewed and drained tomatoes with 
a slice of onion, three cloves and a bit 
of bay leaf, and strain. Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and when browned add the 
tomatoes gradually with one-half tea- 
—— of salt and a little Pepper. 

ook thoroughly. To one ecupful of to- 
mato sauce add two cupfuls of boiled 
beans, and reheat. 


Delmonico potatoes make a good sub- 
stitute for meat. Cut cooked potatoes 
into dice, place them in layers in a 
buttered baking dish, alternating with 
layers of thin white sauce and shaved 
cheese. Allow about one-half as much 
white sauce and one-fourth as much 
cheese as potatoes. Sprinkle the top 
with buttered crumbs and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until the top is well browned. 
Cheese increases the food value of 
poses. but the latter should be cooked 

efore being combined with the cheese. 


Louisiana rice corn bread: Rice im- 
es either plain corn bread or corn 

read made with eggs and milk. Use it 
in both. Corn bread made with eggs and 
milk is rich in protein and makes a good 
meal served with a little gravy. This 
recipe is not extravagant for the house- 
keeper who has an abundance of eggs 
and milk. Use three eggs, a pint of 
milk, one and a half cupfuls of cold 
boiled rice, one and a half cupfuls of 
corn-meal, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
fat, a teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder. Beat the eggs 
very light; add the other ingredients 
in the order named; beat hard and bake 
in a shallow greased pan in a hot oven. 


Chocolate cornstarch pudding prop- 
erly made, is almost as good as ice 
cream. To make it, put into a double 
boiler one cupful of milk, one cupful of 
water, one-half cupful of sugar and one 
ounce of unsweetened chocolate. When 
boiling hot add four level tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch which has been wet in cold 
water. Cook until it thickens and the 
raw taste of corn- 
starch has disap- 
peared, then add 
one teaspoonful of 
vanilla and pour 
slowly into this the 
stiffly beaten whites 
of three eggs. Mix 
thoroughly, then 

our into a mold to 

arden. Serve with 
a custard sauce 
made of three egg 
yolks, beaten wit 
three _tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and 
added to one and a half cupfuls of hot 
milk. Cook carefully until it thickens ; 
flavor with one ‘teaspoonful of vanilla, 
and cool. Chocolate should be used 
largely, as it is both a food and a des- 
sert; it is rich in fat and starches, and 
a pudding or other dessert in which this 

roduct has a part will be welcomed on 

ays when a meat substitute is served 
as the main dish for dinner. 








my dark dress was so 
warm, I changed for 
this pretty white_one!”’ 











Mrs. Progress and Mrs. Oldways 


‘‘T washed a colored silk waist today 
and the colors ran so that I fear it is 
ruined,’’ said Mrs. Oldways. 

‘I think not,’’ replied Mrs. Progress. 
“‘Try putting vinegar in. the rinsing | 
water and I think you will have no fur- 
ther trouble. A half cupful to two or 
three quarts of water would be about 
right. Vinegar varies, you know.”’ 
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New Models for the Home Dressmaker 


By Emma J. Gussmann, Household Editor 


OAT suits and dresses in coat effect 
are conspicuous features of the 
early spring styles, and in skirt 

No. 2187 and coat-waist No. 2184,.we 
have several attractive features. A 
narrower skirt could be used, but the 
one illustrated, measuring two and a 
half yards at the bottom, looks well with 
the tunic effect of the coat. The blouse 
should be made of crépe, silk or chiffon 
cloth, the coat and skirt of heavier ma- 
terial, finished with machine stitching. 

A one-piece dress cut on new lines is 
shown in No. 2067, with its back and 
front shaped over side sections. There 
are pockets at the sides, a pretty collar, 
a shapely belt and cuffs. The style is 
good for serge, heavy silks and cottons. 

Quite new in the arrangement of. the 
neck is blouse No. 2405, which combined 
with skirt No. 2410 makes an excellent 
outing dress. The blouse is of plain ma- 
terial, the skirt, girdle, cuffs and neck 
facings are striped. 

An attractive model for thin fabrics 
in either silk or cotton is shown in No. 
2428. There is a full skirt to be made 
with or without tucks, a full blouse with 
vest effect, shirred sleeves and a dainty 
collar. 

A dress for home wear or ‘‘service’”’ 


uniforms is shown in No. 2414. The 
sleeves can be made in full or elbow 
length and the combination of belt and 
pockets is very good. 

Skirt No. 2411 has the belt cut in a 
new and attractive way, and measures 
about two yards at the foot. 

Waist No. 2417 is suitable for crépe, 
batiste, voile, or any soft material. 
Silk and wool, bead embroidery, or lace 
insets could trim the fronts. 

Allover aprons continue popular, and 
No. 2387 has ample pockets, and could 
be made with long or short sleeves. 

For summer wear, nothing could be 
prettier than girls’ dress No. 2420. The 
front forms a panel, there is a slight 
fullness at the sides and back, confined 
by a belt, the neck facing is very deco- 
rative. 

We approach a task with more vim 
when suitably dressed for it, so enlist 
the boys for work this summer by put- 
ting them in overalls. It will please 
them and save their other clethes be- 
sides. Pattern No. 2418 is just right for 
the purpose. 

A set of short clothes which is charm- 
ing in its simplicity, is shown in No. 
2416. The body and sleeves of the dress 
are cut in One with a few tucks and 
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In ordering, be sure to give 





upper garments give bust 


measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments give waist and hip 
measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and under gar- 
ments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and length 
of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance,—the average child of six years will 
measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten years who will 
measure only twenty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 

















6 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust measure. 






























































2405. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes, 34, 36,88, 40, 42, 


44, 46 inches bust measure. 2410... Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 inches waist 
measure. 2428. Ladies’ Dress: 6 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust measure. 2414. Ladies’ 
House Dress: 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44; 46 inches bust measure. 2411. Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82 inches waist’ measure. 2417. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38; 40, 42, 44, 46 
inches bust-measure. 2387. Ladies’ Apron. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. 2420. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 2418. Boys’ Overalls. 5 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 
years. 2416. Set of Short Clothes. 5 sizes, 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 


Send 1@ cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern. Our new booklet, 
‘‘Dressmaking Self-Taught,’’ will be sent to any address for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Jar of 
Musterole on 
the Bath-Room 

Shelf 


When little Susie had 
the croup;when Johnny 
got his feet wet and 
eaught cold; when 
father sprained his 
knee; when granny’s 
rheumatism bothered 
her—that jar of Muster- 
ole was right there to 
give relief. 


Musterole is a_ clean, 
white ointment made with 
oil of mustard and other 
home simples. It pene- 
trates down to where the 
congestion causes the ache 
or the cold. And the heat 
which it generates usually 
carries off the congestion to- 
gether with the cold or sprain or 
rheumatism, Yet its heat isa non- 
blistering heat. Musterole even 
feels cool a few moments after 
you have applied it. And the ease 
usually comes immediately while 
you are rubbing on Musterole over 
the place. Keep your jar of Muster- 
ole on the bath-room shelf—handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 














Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY - 


For burrs, 


irritations 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
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Cleanses Kitchen 
Sinks and Drains 


Disease germs flourish in the waste mat- 
ter of sinks and drain pipes, often worki 
their way into the water supply, the mil 
and food Every sink, closet and drain pipe 
should be flushed frequently with a soapy 
solution containing plenty of 


MULE TEAM_BORAX 


It cuts away the grime and grease and leaves the pipes 
clean and clear. Kitchen and pantry shelves—wherever 
food is kept or prepared—should be cleansed frequently 
with Borax. Nothing else will do it so easily. 


Ho 5 na **Magic Crystal’’ Booklet. It describes 
400 houschold uses for 20 Mule Team Boras. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., New York—Chicago 






























Get 
Stove Book 






Where Quality Counts Most 


Get your range direct from Kalamazoo 
manufacturers—save money in buying—save 
high priced fuelin use. Get this book showing 
our full line—stoves, ranges, all styles and sizes 
—built right up to the highest mark of quality. 
Shipment—we pay the freight and guarantee 
safe delivery. Cash or easy ayments. 30 days’ 
al. Thousands save money—why nt yout Write today. 
Ask for Catalog No. 105 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., pemer  o MICHIGAN 
Wi — Stov \ » es 
‘e manu i Stoves, ee ai 


















Wcéetreviite WAU 


Direct to You 











CAN THe 
EASY. WAY 




















ade of vulcanized 


Save fruits, vegeta- or, dainty light ‘bug’ x moving. 
check. teed. 


‘00d Guaran Ss and 
— ——— | _ styles. anet, on EF children, 
for home use and for dries restaurante, Tactories =P 
sale. Use a “NATIONAL! men, etc. Saves clothes, acid-proof, 
Steam Pressure Outfit. grease-proof. Won't crack or peel off. 


ick, easy, safe. Large 
Sepa No spoilage. Food | oe J 


ere i on can Kd —_— Ful salem 
STEEL & IRON WORKS 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


810 Spring St. 
Cat. al 
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her. babies, who had -lain a 








Senny’s Bath 
Se oy ot in!’ cheerfully called out 


you neighbor, in answer 
to the old-fashioned mother’s 

‘*You’re just in time to see 
have his bath.”’ 

erhaps I better not,’’ the caller 
answered, at the same time closing the 
door behind her ; ‘‘ won’t he make an 
awful fuss?”’ 

‘*Not Sonny,’’ the little mother re- 
plied. ‘* He just loves his bath. Why, 
it’s our frolic-time. Eh, little man ?’’ 

In answer the baby waved his chubby 
arms, kicked, smiled, and emitted a 
series of sweet, cooing sounds. 

The visitor was astounded. 

‘*He’ll ery before you are through 
with him, I bet. You’re the first mother 
I ever heard of who spoke of a baby’s 
bath as a frolic-time ! My babies always 
screamed from the moment I took them 
up to bathe them 
until I had fin- 
ished. It was my 
day’s hardest 
task, and I was 
always thankful 
when it was 
over.’’ 

**T don’t think 
he’ll cry,’’ was 
the mother’s 
only answer. 
‘*See how good 
he is. while I wash his eyes, nose and 
mouth. ’’ 

_ The older woman watched in amaze- 
ment. While they were talking, the 
young mother had put a teaspoonful of 

oric acid into a cupful of warm water. 
Now she pulled tiny bits frem a roll of 
absorbent cotton. Ons of these she dip- 
ped in the water, and carefully squeezed a 
single drop from it into each eye, quickly 
wiping the eye with a dry bit of the 
cotton. The baby gurgied and laughed. 
Keeping the baby’s attention al! the 
time, with deft fingers she squeezed a 
bit of white vaseline on two more swabs 
of cotton, twisted them firmly, then 
earefuHy cleansed each nostril, using a 
separate “twist’’ for each. Again he 
laughed. 

It took but a moment to wash the 
rosebud mouth. Baby’s mother wound 
a piece of the cotton around the end of 
her little finger, dipped it in the boric 
acid solution, and while baby bit at her 
soft finger, washed tongue, gums and 
linin the mouth. 

ell, I never !”’ the caller said: ‘‘I 
never went — all that for my 
babies. It’s lots of work, isn’t it ?’’ 

**Yes, it does take extra time, but 
it’s worth it. Baby has never had sore 
eyes or mouth, and his little nose is so 
clear he can always breathe through it.”’ 

‘*T wish I’d known that when I had 
babies to take care of. They always had 
sore mouths, and sometimes red, in- 
flamed eyes. But we thought that was 
as common with the babies as cutting 
teeth. As for the nose, when I saw it 
was dirty, I cleaned it with a small 
hair-pin. The youngsters always fought 
against it.. | suppose it did hurt.’’ The 
young mother shuddered at the very 
thought. ‘‘Ah, now he’ll ery?’ the 

caller exclaimed, ‘‘when he gets: the 
soap in his eyes ! But no soap was 
used om bis face. It was. carefully 
washed with clear water and — dry. 

Until then the baby had been fully 
dressed. Now his. mother removed his 
clotiies—kimono, flannel. petticoat, shirt, 
binder and diapers. ‘‘T always take off 
Ps enigs hty, which is apt to be damp, the 

ing in the morning; and put on a 
— flannelette kimono. He is never 
fully dressed until after his bath—always 
at half-past nine.’ 

The old-fashioned mother Seeaht of 
nd fussed in 


knock. 
Sonn 














their ni 


telothes until she was ready to 
bathe t 


Perhaps, she wondered, 

















that may have been one reason why they 
were s@ cross: during the bath. - She 
wondered), tee;. if sire had ever been as 
quick with her fingers as this little 
mother, herself scarcely more tham a 
girk very movement counted with her. 

Soaping, a wet cloth with: castile soap,, 
she washed first the back and then the 
front.of the baby, and while the: caller 
stared with wide-epen eyes,. lifted: him 
gently into a tule of water: With the 
fingers ef her left hand spread to sup- 
port the timy: head and shoulders, she 
rapidly rinsed: off, all the soap with a 
wet sponge, and in the: twinkling of an 
eye had the baby again in her lap, face 
downwand im theJarge soft towel she had 
pinned: to her left. side, and almost en- 
veloped by the. free end of the towel 
which the motlrer had thrown. over his 
wet body. 

The visiter gasped. It had all been 
done s@quielsly,, yet so thoroughly, with- 


out a murmur-of dissent. Instead, peep-- 


ing. out. turtle-fashion from the towel 
were two: t eyes, gazing at the 
visitor’s red, wi, while. their owner 
contentedly sucked a moist pink arm. A 
gentle patting. with the bath towel, a 
careful drying: of‘ all the creases, a brisk 
rubbing of the scalp; and then a slight 
dusting. of powder in chafeable spots— 
and Sonny was-ready to be dressed. 

Once more:the older woman exclaimed, 
‘‘Here’s where he’ll ery !’” But again 
she was wrong. There seemed to be no 
bungling, hard+te-put-on clothes. In- 
stead of the tight, belly-band which she 
had always dreaded'to sew on, thismether 
slipped nr ate gy. ta s' feet: a knit 
band with sheulder straps. The shirt 
was doubled+breasted and fastened with 
one small a The petticoats 
were slipped into-the simple little dress, 
and: as. one. garment were drawn over 
the feet. Baby was turned face down- 
ward, and. the three ‘garments’ were 
buttoned. withent: further disturbing the 
wearer. . He. actually enjoyed it. 

Wher. at. length the little mother 
brushed. beele<his silky down of. hair, 
and, after-wiping hernipple with a piece 
of cotton saturated with the boric acid 
solution; placed him. at her breast, she 
turned to the visitor with a.happy smile. 
‘*Do you wonder I enjoy this hour?” 
she asked., ‘‘ Sonny is always like this 
at bath-time. He is never tired or 
hangs. 0h at half- Joa pre nine ; I have every- 
thing ne don’t haveto make him 
wait, -dressed, while I find some 
i Bs thing ; the water is always 
the same temperature—98°—so. he re- 
ceives no shock when I place him in. the 


Indifference | 


He is so emall he does not know 
The. summer sun, the winter’ s snow ; 
; ,, The spring that ebbs and comes 
again : 
Au this. 1a far beyond his ken. 
A little world he feels and sees: 
_ His mother’s arms, his mother’s 
knees ; 
He hides his face against her breast, 
And does not care to learn the rest. 
Christopher: Morley, in Collier's 














tub; and moatiof all, he feels how much: 
I enjoy it, and so. thas confidence in me. 
Now: he’! nurse and go-to sleep. 


‘© t's) well-nigh | ladental, ”” the old-- | 
fashioned: ntother replied. “Td never | 


hae: betieved-it could be done if Lhadn’t 


seem you dait,:: Bathed a baby—put it |. 


in a tub of water even—and it 


ant ceoaaeineatitalneeand wered | 


its-opme sm glee ait the time !’’ 
The . calter / at. the clock. 


Quarter of ta ter: : Still more wonderful !, 
had onlg: Boor. inthe. house. fifteen. 
>... -, Margaret A. Bartlett. 
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~ CONSERVATION OF THE 
NATIONS FOOD SUPPLY 
bes BEST BE BROUGHT ABOUT 


UN IVERSAL 
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Let these three UNIVERSAL Home 
Needs help you .do your bit in the 
nation wide food saving campaign. 


UNIVERSAL -Food Chopper 


. turnsthe left-over pieces of meat, vegetables, fruits, 
ete:, inte delicious, nutritious; dishes: 4 sizes, 


$1.50 to $3.00. 
UNIVERSAL Bread Maker 


Makes Graham, Rye or Whole Wheat bread as well 
as: White bread. Does the mixing amd: kneading 
im three minutes. 4 sizes, $2.00 to $3150, 


UNIVERSAL Butter Merger 


Makes two. pounds of merged butter from one 
pound of butter and one pint of milk. While the 
merging process-considerably reduces the propor- 
tion. of: fats, merged butter has the delicious. flavor 
|. of rich, freshly made creamery butter and cost» but: about. 
r Half ae much. No. 125, $3.00. Other sizes, $2.50)'to #HO00i 


On Sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores: Everywhere, 
Write to Dept. No. 175 for Free Booklets, 


\__ FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Cona: 









































as a reward for getting orly 
two five-year 


to The Fast new 
or renewal, at. $1 each, 
This doll will: tickle any 


little» girk to pieces, It is 
15% in 





(Twill Cloth) 
Hair, And you can hardly 


buy a doll witir real hair Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls 
in any store these days. both wear garments of 


The Farm Journal |'| | IRONCLAD KHAKI 


Philadelphia,.Pa. 

me patriotic.economy cloth. It’s 
fast sulphur:dyed—can’t fade and 
wears like leather. 


‘Be sure the Ironclad “army” label 
is sewed in every khaki work shirt, 
pants and overalls you buy. 
Garments on sale by dealere—seeryushite. 
Write for free samples of Fronclad. Khaki 
Cloth: and. Miss. Ironclad Khaki Cloth. toa 

FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING. CO. 
Mfr. of Cloth. Only 
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Active women who are 
on their feet much of 
the time should by no 
means walk on seams. 
The soft smoothness of 


BURSON 
FASHIONED HOSE 


gives genuine comfort—the 
“‘knit-in’’ shape a neat, 
trim fit that is lasting. 

Made in Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle 
and Cotton. Sold at leading stores. 
Booklet sent free 
BURSON KNITTING CoO. 
84 Forest Street Rockford, Ill. 








































Judgment 


OUSEWIVES who 
appreciate the need 

for healthful, economical 
foods are using Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter because of 
its food value and because 


it saves fats. Write for our 
New Book of 101 Recipes. 


BEECH~- NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


© 1017, B.N.P.Co. 











Spotless woodwork 


Perhaps you can get a hint from this wom- 
an’s experience. “I keep my white kitchen 
woodwork sweet and clean with Gold Dust. 
I used to rub soap on a cloth and apply it, 
but found it left a smirch. I use Gold 
Dust because it is such a gentle grease- 
dissolvent. A tablespoonful to a pail of 
water removes, almost without rubbing, 
the oily film which will settle in a kitchen.” 


Butterflies, insects. Some $1—§7. Prospectus 
Wanted rac ne, Ass te ineole oon 
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AUNT HARRIET’S LETTER BOX 


E are going to build a new house 
in the spring and wish to furnish 
it with every labor-saving device 

possible. We shall have electric power 
and wish devices that may be run by 
electricity. ousewife, 

Yours is a pleasant task and I am happy to 
make suggestions. Arrange for attachments 
in all your rooms so that you can use the va- 
rious electrical appliances. You. will want a 
vacuum cleaner, of course. You canalso use 
this power for laundry work, cooking and the 
sewing-machine. 

An open fire is a never-ending source of 
leasure, so plan to have one or more open 
earths. A clothes chute leading from the 
first and secend floors to the basement saves 
many steps, for soiled clothes are simply 
dropped down the chute into a receptacle 
below. Connect the furnace by wires with 
the floors above, so that the drafts can be 
turned on or off without a trip to the cellar. 

Well-planned and well-lighted cellar stairs 
add much to the comfort of the women folks. 
The best plumbing and fixtures are none too 
good. Together with the lighting fixtures 
they should be plain in construction and pat- 
tern, but the best you can afford. A lava- 
tory on the first floor is a great convenience, 
while a well-equipped laundry is most desir- 
able. Place your woodbox and your refriger- 
ator so that they can be filled from the outside. 
This prevents the tracking of dirt into the 
house. The kitchen needs special attention. 
A convenient arrangement of sink and stove 
should be provided for, as well as good eup- 
boards and a dresser. If the latter is placed 
against the dining-room wall, opening into 
both rooms, much of the work of carrying 
dishes from one room to another may be 
saved. 

You can scarcely have too many closets. 
One for linen should have wide deep shelves 
and drawers. Plain trim and good finish for 
your woodwork will make it easy to kee 
clean, and a good quality of window-glass will 
give equal satisfaction. 

Many up-to-date houses have a sleeping- 
porch. Build one now or plan to add it later. 


Please give plans for a kitchen shower. 
I expect to entertain the guests at 
luncheon. The Bride’s Chum. 


Paste pictures of household articles on cor- 
respondence cards and use these for your 
invitations. For place cards, cut other house- 
hold articles out of cardboard. Instead of a 
centerpiece, the “‘ housewife’s friend,” shown 
in the illustration, might 
preside over the table, 
facing the guest of honor. 
This fair lady has a doll’s 
head, her body is made 
outof a scrubbing-brush, 
two wooden spoons form 
the lower extremities, 
and the arms are made 
of bottle cleaners. Her 
hood is made of a pot- 
holder, a chamois skin 
envelopes her shoulders, 
a dishcloth and a duster 
make her petticoat and 
skirt, while her basket is 
a tea-strainer. 

For favors, use tiny 
baskets or toy cooking 
utensils and fill them 
with salted peanuts. Just 
before dessert is served 
one of the guests may 
excuse herself and leave 
the room. Quickly disguising herself as a 
laundress, she should return, knock at the 
door and insist on delivering a clothes-basket 
to the bride. Admission should be denied her, 
but she should vociferously insist. After 
some parley, she should force an entrance 
and, addressing the bride, demand an exami- 
nation of the contents of the basket de- 

ited at her feet, to see that no piece of 

t week’s “ wash” is missing. On removin: 
the cover, the bride finds the basket fill 
with gifts from her friends. Of course, each 
gift has its accompanying card, with a jingle 
or sentiment written by. the donor. The 
laundress is invited to ee the guests and 
dessert is then served. me one capable of 
carrying out her part should be chosen for the 
laundress. 


[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
tn trouble, but only such answers as will benefit the 
largest number of people will be given here. For 
prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
envelope. Address, Aunt Harriet, this J 





























You can do this by owning and ope 
ting oneof these wonderful uleif-contained 
flour mills, and sell most 
of the flour used in 
your community. 
The American 
Marvel is the 
sensation in 
flour mills, and 
is revolutioniz- 
ing milling. It 
is the latest im- 
proved roller 
mill, and makes 
better, purer and 
nn flour at * 
jens ot ge Ts a ter ‘profits. ne 

a yon, Sreater, pro can run it. 


Americas Marvel Mill 


When you purchase an American Marvel Mill 
become a member of the Community Marvel Mil a 
Association, and you can put flour, up under 
our nationally advertised “* FLavo”’ as shown 
below. Your sail ie is then inspected every 30 days 

by our Service Department to keep you up to 
quality. We start you off and practically make 
your success assured. 


Sanitary Milling 
Brick Bowling Green, By Ky. it 


Ailone-ffth of my orders." 
This is one of the most 


oo emg money-making 
opportunities to- 
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we ye ia 
inn all 
yin as 
4 Wee gy Pas Story of 


a Wonderful Flour Miil,”’ 
experiences of owners, and 


our y ition about the 
making FLavo 
rasan nieces 


Anglo-American Mill Co., 


‘intesy dash ier 














Advertised Everywhere = Inc., 422-428 Trust Blag., 
by millions Owensboro, Ky. 











This Watch Given Away 


as a reward for getting only TWO FIVE- 
YEAR Subscriptions to The Farm Jour- 
nal, new or renewal, at $1.00 each. 


The watch is 
strongly built to 
meet the hard- 
est kind of 
handling, and is 
suitable for 
rough* work on 
the farm or for 
a boy at school. 
Each watch is 
given six days’ 
timing and reg- 
ulation at the 
factory, and 
should keep 
good time from 
the beginning. 

The case is 
nickel, with gold- 
finished movement and clear Arabic figured dial. 
Stem wind, of course, and stem set. e believe 
it to be the best low priced watch on the market. 


The Farm Journal, pak Pg 




















SEEDS—BIG BARGAIN BOX 

$100.00 Worth of healthy delicious 
food easily grown from my ‘‘Big Bargain 
Box’’ stuffed with 42 Varieties best and 
earliest Vegetables, and 42 Varieties 
lovely Flowers. Big Packets—over 8,000 
‘“‘Gilt Edge Seeds.’’ Ali mailed for Two 
Dimes—or 24-1c stamps. 6 Boxes, $1.00. 
Get up a club. ell your friends. 


A.D. oo Seed NEW V Hyde Park, N.Y. 








Senanas aan a Gocbens On Botan maoatek 
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P An Automobile Cure 


" HERE?’S a story for you,’’ said.a 
country doctor to a Farm Jour- 
nal correspondent as an automo- 

bile passed and he .lifted his» hand from 

the steering wheel-to return the cheery 


greeting of a bright-faced woman and 
her husband. 
‘‘A year ago that man called at my 


office and said, ‘I don’t know what’s 
the matter. with. my wife. She doesn’t 
seem to be really*sick but she’s so blue 
and down-hearted all the time, I’m get- 
ting worried about her. I thought I’d 
better stop and ask you to come out and 
see if you’ could fix her up.’ 

The next day I drove out to the farm. 
I had. talked with the woman but a few 
minutes before I knew I was up against 
the situation that every country physi- 
cian meets at’some time or another. 

The husband was a good sort in his 
way, not deliberately hard and selfish, I 
mean, yet his wife was in a state of 
acute melancholia and he was more than 
nine-tenths to blame for it. For years 








“ Take her to the neighbors to visit” 


he had been putting money into build- 
ings, buying more land and purchasing 
expensive machinery. Todo these things 
he had stinted his family of comforts 
— pleasures and made a drudge of his 
wife. 

While he was playing: the interesting 
game of making his farm a success, his 
wife had been cooking and staying at 
home, mending and sewing and staying 
at home, washing and ironing and scrub- 
bing—and staying at home some more. 

There had been variety and mental 
stimulus in the years for him. For her, 
just the same old routine year in and 
year out, and loneliness and mental bar- 
renness in the pitiful monotony. Do 
you wonder I found her in the condition 
she was? 

As I left the room the husband met 
me and said, ‘ Well, doctor, what do you 
think of her?’ 

‘Think of her? I think she will be in 
the insane hospital in a month if she 
doesn’t have a change.’ Then I gave 
the man the shock of his life by telling 


him just what he had done. 


He had the sense to realize I was 
right, and the heart to be sorry and, 
with tears running’ down his c eeks, 
begged me to tell him what to do. 

. Get an automobile and get her out,’ 
I told him. ‘Take her to town, take-her 
to the neighbors to visit, take her any- 
where so she will see something besides 
the four walls of the house, talk to some- 
body besides you and the hired man, and 
have something in her starved life be- 
sides loneliness and drudgery.’ 

The automobile was bought and the 
man followed my instructions to the let- 
ter. They were out in the car some- 
where almost every day. It wasn’t two 
months after I had first seen the woman 
before every trace of melancholia was 
gone and she was literally a new woman. 

The other day I saw her and she told 
me that she,and her husband had been 


. to town to a Red.Cross meeting and 


that she was going to get the women of 
her neighborhood to organize a sewing 
club. te make Red: Cross supplies in co- 
operation with the town women. 

So, you see, the automobile is getti 
her in touch with her interests just as 


hoped and believed it would,’’ the doctor. 
added with obvious pride in his ‘‘ auto- - 


mobile cure.”’ 











Farm work is harder 
on hosiery, of course 


OUR socks or stockings get more wear and 

harder wear. So it is more important for you to 
buy hosiery with extra wearing quality — Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. This hosiery is made to stand 
the strain of active feet. It is good-leeking hosiery, 
but underneath the good looks is real solid strength, 
made in the yarn and knitted into the fabric. For 
every member of the family, for work, play or 
dress, there are suitable styles of 


‘DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


One of the 
many fine 


‘values in 


Durable- 
DURHAM 
Hosiery. 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Buy this hosiery now and keep note of the longer wear. you get from 
it. You'll find every point of hardest wear strongly reinforced. _ Tops 


are full wide and elastic; legs are full length; 
sizes correctly marked; feet, soles and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even; dyes won't fade 
or stain. Children’s stockings are extra rein- 
forced at the knees. 


Ask for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite 
store, ' Look for the Trade-Mark Ticket attached to ~ 
each pair. Prices are 15c, 19c, 25c and 35c. 


Write for Beoklet showing all styles. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 








NEW MONITOR wearive IRON 


$30 te $50 a week actually being made AGENTS 
now by men and women, -The or- 

iginal—the best—the lowest priced. WANTED 
Nickle plated—looks good—makes SEND FOR FREE 
good—sells fast—guaranteed. No T OFFER 2 
experience needed. Women do 
aswellasmen. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Work all or spare time. 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., sold 8 first half 
day. Evans, N. O., sold 2dez. 
one Saturday. Liberal terms. 
Prompt Service. Write teday. Off-sam-se 
MONITOR SAD IRON COMPANY Goa)’ 7 1 


977 WAYNE ST., BIG PRAIRIE, 










saves shins 





A modern idea in dishwashing 


If you want to save yourself the trouble 


night low in : 
) Bo w iin nursery. 
al sick 


G 
ives a feeling 


nd 


$1.25 





-room. 
of security, and 
toes. 
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of drying your dishes with a towel, try 
this : Use a tablespoonful of Gold Dust to 
a dishpan of water, wash all dishes of one 
kind together, scald with boiling water 
in wire dish drainer. Gold Dust so 
thoroughly dissolves the grease that the 
dishes will come out clean and bright. 














PATENTS 





& ALLWINE, PATENT ATTORNEYS 
425 GURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON. D.C 





AND PATENT POSSiBI 
& 72-page 
Tells what to invent and where to 
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For Comfort 
COLGATE’S 


Tace POWDER 


Baby skins deserve 
the best of care—the 
best of powders. 
Colgate’s soothes 
and comforts 
because of its fine- 
ness and sanative 
ingredients. 


Try Colgate’ s Talc on your 
hands after washing to help 
keep them in good condi- 
tion. Suggest it to the men- 
folks, too—used after shav- 
ing it gives added refresh- 
ment to the face. 


Sold everywhere in a choice of 
perfumes to suit all preferences. 


A trial box sent 
for Oc in stamps. 












Dr. Breneman’s 
comparative re- 
port on talcum 
powders will be 
included if you 
ask for it. 


Colgate & Co. 
Dept. 88 


199 Fulton St. 
New York 











op 


Modernize the old home with a Chi- 
Namel floor imitating natural hard- 
wood at a cost of about 2c a square 
foot. Sanitary, washable, heel-proof 
and remarkably durable. Dries quickly. 


There's a Chi-Namel varnish, 
enamel or other finish for + 
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Defyin’ Affliction 
By John D. Wells 


’Bide Applebee of Swazy—law, 

The blamedest man I ever saw! 

In spite of his afflictions he 

Is happy-like as he kin be! 

He’s got the roomaticks, an’ is 
So cross-eyed in his eyesight, sort o’, 

That once he paid two mortgages 
Instead 0’ one, like what he’d ort 0’! 


‘*It’s in the knack,’’ he’d allus ’low, 
“Of bein’ happy, anyhow, 


? 


In spite o’ trubbles, small or great, 
The Lord sees fit t’ visitate; 
Me bein’ cross-eyed, as I be, 
I overlook a heap o’ trubble, 
But cheerfulness,’’ he says—says he, 
‘* Why natcherly I see it double.’’ 








Speed the Plow 
By Lydia M. Dunham O’Neii 
Warm the soft south wind is _Blowing— 
Speed the plow! 
And the young green grassé is showing — 
Speed the plow! 
For the frost has left the furrows 
Where the field-mouse boldly burrows, 
And the world awaits the harvest— 
Speed the plow! 


On the wide and fertile prairie 
Speed the plow! 
On the upland meadows airy 
Speed the plow! 
Turn the steaming rich loam over— 
Plant the corn and wheat and clover, 
For the world awaits the harvest 


Speed the plow! 


Golden. life beneath. the furrow 
Speed the plow! 

Downward, deeper, let it burrow— 
Speed the plow! 

All outdoors with life’s vibrating, 

Joyous nature re-creating, 

And the world awaits the harvest— 
Speed the plow! 


Poemettes 
By Walter G. Doty 


The modern girl, when duty calls, 
Starts looking for her overalls. 





If talk could only win the war 
The right man were an army corps. 





Fools tackle things the wise would shun, 
And that’s how some hard jobs get done. 





The future’s bright, the past serene ; 
It’s just the meantime that is mean. 





A youth is always clumsiest 
When with the girl he likes the best. 





Some projects that men start with prayers 
Are later carried on with swears. 





Another way to win success 
Is through a stand-in with the press, 


’Tis better to have loved and lost __. 
Than love and marry and be bossed. 
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Mending Wall 
By Robert Frost 


Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

That sends the frozen-ground-swell under 
it, 

And spills the upper boulders in the sun ; 

And makes gaps even two can passabreast. 

The work of hunters is another thing: 

I have come after them and made repair 

Where they have left not one stone on a 
stone, 

But they would have the rabbit out of 
hiding, 

To please the yelping dogs. 
mean, 

No one has seen them made or heard 
them made, 
at spring mending-time we find them 
ihere. 

Ilet my neighbour know beyond the hill ; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 

And set the wall between us once again. 

We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to 
each. 

And some are loaves and some so nearly 
balls 

We have,.to use a spell to make them 
balanee : 

‘‘Stay.where you are until our backs are 
turned !’’ 

We wear our fingers rough with handling 
them. 

Oh, just another kind of outdoor game, 

One on a side. It comes to little more : 

There where it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell 
him. 

He only says, ‘‘ Good fences make good 
neighbours.’’ 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head : 

“Why do they make good neighbours ? 
Isn't it 

Where there are cows? But here there 
are no cows. 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offence. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall, 

That wants it down.’’ I could say “Elves” 
to him, 

But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 

He said it for himself. I see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 

In each hand, like an old-stone savage 
armed. 

He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of 

trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good 
neighbours. ”’ 

From“ North of Boston,’’ Henry Holt & Co., New York 
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My Home 
By Eleanor C. Hull 
This is my home, this low gray house 
that lies 
Beneath the sweeping arch of friendly 
skies ; 


Its roof a 'felige trom-the weell'é tian, 
Its larder rich with fruitage of the farm, 
Safe Pc oagel for each cheese Wayside 


A place for work and dreams, and love 


and rest. -  obagi tae 
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The Tree That Wouldn’t Quit 


NOWN in its vicinity as ‘‘Old 
rock-splitter,’’ a fine elm tree on 
a New En farm is an excel- 
lent demonstration of the power of na- 
= — ture to over- 
+ come obstacles. 
Scores of years 
ago a seed fell 
intoa crevice of 
a huge boulder 
that cropped u 
out of a field, 
and the scanty 
soil collected in 
the hollow 
caused it to 
sprout. The tiny 
rootlets worked 
into the cracks 
of the rock, and 
every rainfall 
gave them more nourishment and 
strength. Presently alittle green shoot 
was flourishing on the top of the boulder, 
and as the years went by it developed 
into a fine sapling, for the roots went 
deeper and deeper and, as they grew, 
the crevicesim the rock were enlarged by 
the irresistible force of growing things. 
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Today the tree stands fifty feet above 
the granite block, which has been 
forced apart. 

Not only as an example of natural 
forces is this tree interesting, but to folks 
who believe themselves held down by 
unfortunate circumstances it is an in- 
spiration to persist and conquer. 


A Queer House 
By Mrs. S. E. Andrews 


It may be difficult to persuade those 
who have not seen it, that the house 
here pictured is in New York city. - Not, 
to be sure, in the Fifth avenue section, 
but in that part of greater New York 
lying just across. the East river from 
Man.:attan and called Long Island City. 
Some years ago, before the Queensboro 
bridge was built or the Pennsylvania 
railroad tunnel opened under the river, 
this house was probably seen by hun- 
dreds of trolley travelers daily. 

While it is not built on very high 
ground, it is in quite an exposed loca- 
tion, and in itself is of such a height as 
to be visible from all trolleys and roads 
leading to the many outlying Long 
Island suburbs. 

The house was built by a surveyor 





228 a 
who has added to it from time to time, 
and who loves to. climb to its highest 
tower and gaze out upon Astoria, Stein- 
way, No Beach, Winfield, Corona, 
Elmhurst, College Point, Whitestone, 
Flushing, and the many smaller groups 
of houses that grow up almost in a night 
to accommodate the throngs that, by 
choice or necessity, are leaving the con- 
gested city for the open spaces. 

















This house was built by a surveyor. 
We should think his occupation weil 
chosen, for he certainly can survey 
almost anything from that tower! 
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Copyright 1918 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Iric. 


principle that 
ilds quality at 
least possible cost 


It is the principle of specialization. 


We do not scatter our vast resources. 
Lp We concentrate them upon 
ae two or three definite grades 
at definitely known prices. 
Thus, by producing clothes by 
the most efficient and economical 
method, we are able to offer you 
our genuinely famous values, 


For Spring ’18 Styleplus Clethes will be 
made in two grades—$21 (green label) and 
$25.(red label). Look for the Styleplus 
Label in the coat ! 

Each grade the greatest possible value 
at the price! You know the price before 
you go into the store | 





(blac! 





Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
E label) as long as their supplies of this grade last. 














Write us (Dept. AE) for free copy of “The Styleplas Book.” 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md, 


Styleplus Clothes 
Et is AND-$25_ 





America’s only known-priced clothes 
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How You Will Get Most for Yourself 


and Do Most for Your Country 


The only way you will 
increase your Own in- 
come is by making sure 
that people have money 
to pay increased. prices 
for food. 


The biggest buyer of 
foodstuffs today is our 
Government. It buys for 
soldiers and sailors. It 
buys for shipbuilders and 
munitions workers. It 
buys for Red Cross and 
Y. M.C. A. It buys for 
starving millions abroad. 


The only way the Govern- 
ment can keep on buying 
is by raising the money 
through Liberty Loans, 
to which all of us citizens 
can subscribe. 


The Third Liberty Loan 
will go on sale April 6th. 
If you buy your share, 
you are making certain 
that the Government, and 
all the people, have plenty 
of money to buy food. 


Backed by the Wealth 
of the Nation 


When you buy a Bond, 
you do not spend any 
money; you merely /end, 
and lend it on the best 
security in the world. 





This advertisement paid for by 
business men of the Third Fed- 
eral Reserve ‘District to. help in the 
sale of the Third Liberty Lean. 











Back of your Liberty 
Bond are the entire re- 
sources and all the wezth 
of this Country. The nly 
way your Bond can be no 
good is to have the 
United States of America 
go out of business—which 
means that your Liberty 
Bond is absolutely sure to 
be good when we win 
the war. 


You Get Your Money 


When you buy a Bond, 
you do not give away 
your money, but you make 
sure of an income, a regu- 
lar income, twice a year. 
For the use of your mon- 
ey, the Government pays 
you interest. The more 
Bonds you buy, the more 
interest you get. 


You Sell Your Crops 


When you buy a Bond, 
you get a wonderfully 
safe investment, one you 
will always be proud of. 
Each $50 Liberty Bond 
you buy will give the 
Government enough 
money to buy about 22 
bushels of wheat. If you 
have the wheat to sell, you 
can turn around and sell 
the Government _ that 
22 bushels, and you thus 
get back the $50 in cash. 
The net result is that you 
own your Bond, and have 
a regular dividend twice 


a year from the Govern- 
ment, and you have the 
money from your wheat 
besides. 


Is Safer Than Cash 


When you buy a Bond, you 
don’t tie your money up, but 
you get something readily 
sold or readily borrowed on. 
Bankers would rather lend 
money on Liberty Bonds than 
on almost anything else in 
the world. itis much hand- 
ier, too, to be able to borrow 
on Liberty Bonds than to 
have to borrow on your farm 
property—less trouble and 
more economical. 


How You Lend Money 


Buying Liberty Bonds is as 
easy as buying postage stamps. 
Tell your National Bank or 
your Trust Company, either 
one will get the Bonds for 
you, fix it so you can pay for 
them easily (all at once or in 
several payments scattered 
over the next three months) 
and arrange to keep them 
safe for you besides, so that 
neither thief nor fire can 
harm your property. 


Safeguard the Home 


Buying Liberty Bonds is. as 
much a duty to your pocket- 
book, and your family, as it 
is a help to your Country. 
Buying Bonds is your mes- 
sage to the Kaiser that you 
personally are going to see 


.to it that he never gets to 


America, to burn up your 
farms, poison your wells, 
make you his slave and carry 


off your womenfolks to what 


is worse than death. 




































An American Boy in France 


A letter from Howard W. Elkington, a member 
of the Friends’ Reconstruction Unit working under 
the American Red Cross in the devastated districts 
of France 





T the village of Evres we threshed 

all the grain in the village which 

could not be done by a horse thresh- 
er. Thus we relieved those suffering 
actual loss from the war and refugees 
fleeing from distant homes, of whom, for- 
tunately, there were only a few in this 
village. Evres has only suffered slightly 
compared to the surrounding villages, as 
but one row of houses. was burnt. 

Our little thresher has threshed-a total 
of approximately 350 tons of wheat, 
oats and a very little barley, an aver- 
age of eighty - seven tons per month. 
Consumes on an average two gallons of 
gasoline a day, which costs us $2, and 
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for which we charge the people one franc 
a litre, or on an average of ten francs 
($2) aday. ‘This s our only charge, as 
our labor goes for the ‘‘love of the 
work, love of France and heaven only 
knows what.’’ 

There are several things of interest 
connected with these French homesteads, 
The ovens consist of a vaulted recess 
about two feet high and five feet deep. 
A fire is built therein, as yesterday, the 
smoke.of which comes forward and out 
the chamber door, rising into the chim 
ney place and ascending on high. After 
the oven is made sufficiently het the 
embers are all dragged forward and out 
and the bread thrust in on a long paddle. 
A small ridge of embers is left just in- 
side the oven door to ‘‘kill’’ the draft 
of cool air. When the bread is baked 
it comes out in great loaves, which we 
all hold against the chest in orthodox 
French fashion. 
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There is another fashion I have com- 
pletely acquired—that is, wearing sabots 
(wooden shoes). They are-sovery warm 
compared with shoes, that I have aban- 
doned the latter: I recommend them to 
you as they are so serviceable. 

This spring will be spent in repairin 
our threshers, harvesters, reapers a) 
mowers, so that they will be in good 
shape to send out for the summer sea- 
son. We also go outon the land to va- 
rious centers from which we visit the 
surrounding villages, repairing broken 
machines or arranging for new parts. 
The French are surprisingly ignorant 
and hand-tied about machinery, for some 
reason. Really the service which we do 
in maintaining and nepeting foreign 
machinery, is one of the most helpful of 
works. We hope to start a workshop 
at Evres where we can work in foul 
weather or as the work demands. Five 
of us will be there at first: 











And to deliver on this big contract you need the car more than ever. 


| 
i ND it is important that the car be equipped with the tires that 
keep it ,0ing steadily, the year through at lowest upkeep cost. 





With Firestone equipment it is practically certain that your car will 
carry you wherever the work calls. They will Set you there in 
comfort and on time, regardless of road and weather. . 


FUEL-SAVING WITH FIRESTONE CORD TIRES. The added size, with 
extreme flexibility of Firestone Cord Tires, means remarkable economy of fuel. 
There is easier, quicker response, an activity that supplements the motor power 
and gives the long, coast with engine idle. This flexibility means, also, shocks ab- 
sorbed, stone bruise and other injury avoided, longer tire life and they jive road 
grip that means safe and confident travel. 


FURTHER IMPROVED FIRESTONE FABRIC TIRES. Your car should have 
the benefit of the Firestone mileage features, the soupeee, thicker tread, the added 
cushion stock and rubber between fabric layers. ll these adv: increase 
resiliency and strength, Biving you sreatest comfort and longest wear. While doi 
your best in every hour of a long, working, day see that you have the most helpf 
facilities possible. In tirés that means Firestone. Ask your dealer. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O., Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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i: PN the purchase of any product, security lies in a name and a trade- 
és Ea:| mark which for years have stood sponsor for good service in the 
3 NA\ product, and good faith in the maker. They safeguard a buyer from 
= “ deceiving appearances. 

s The Goodrich trademark on any rubber product means it is as safe a 
cE buy as a U. S. Government Bond; for Goodrich has stood for the best in 
a rubber since man harvested with scythe and sickle. 

s . oe 

Es (FResicn Tires to-day are guaranteed by the old-time Goodrich good 
«, service and good faith. Goodrich security is doubly valuable in pur- 
rf chasing tires, since nowhere are appearances more deceitful than in tires. 

‘a Whatever tire you need on the farm, be it large or small automobile 
* tires, truck tires, or bicycle or motorcycle tires, Goodrich Tires, give you the 
cs same sure service, pledged and proven in—Goodrich Tested Tires. 

As * 7 « 

«; ESTED service means service proved out against actual road condi- 
e tions the nation over by*Goodrich Test Car Fleets. Goodrich Tires 


have fought against rock, sand, and gravel, through mud, snow, and sand, 
in hot and cold climates, and conquered with 
phenomenal mileage. 


Safeguard yourself in all tire purchases with 


s 


the Goodrich brand. Safeguard yourself in 
pneumatic Tires by buying the tires that have 
mastered America’s roads. 


Safeguard the service of your truck with 
truck tires that outwear steel. Make sure 
of tire economy and dependability with 
“America’s Tested Tires.” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
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Deliver your 
individual 
blow by elim- 
inating your 
defenders’ 


needs. Buy 
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“TI Call It the Turn-Around Farmhouse” 


HAT doI mean by call- 
ing it that? Why, I 
mean—but let’s begin at 

the beginning : 

When a man and his wife 
out on a farm decide to build a 
home, they usually collect a 
more or less complete assort- 
ment of plan-books, house- 
building pages and so forth; 
then they choose this or that 
design, send for the plans, and 
start work. But these plans, 
nine times out of ten, were 





really designed for village or suburban 


houses; designed, therefore, to fit a 
small, narrow lot. So the porch is always 
at the front and the chief rooms always 
face that way, too. 

Thus it comes about that you so often 
see a newly-built farmhouse resolutely 
coreg its back on some wonderfully 
beautiful prospect of mountain, lake, or 
breezy prairie, and thrusting its porch 
and its living-room toward a bare, dusty 
country road. Quite likely the wife ob- 
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jected to this; but the builder told her, 
as builders will, ‘‘Can’t do anything 
else; the front door’s got to face the 
road, of course.’’ 

Se this month I’m showing Our Folks 


By William Draper Brinckloe 














a farmhouse that may be turned around 
in almost any direction, regardless of 
the position of the road; and yet there 
is always a front doorway greeting you 
as youdrive up! As actually built, the 
house stands on the shore of a river, 
with the porch looking out over the 
water; the picture shows the landward 
side, with the little entrance-porch 
turned toward the driveway. But if, 
for a, the road had come winding 
up from the river valley to the hill where 
the house stood, why then we would 
have driven straight in to the larger 
porch, and called that the front of the 
house. 

In other words, the house is designed 
to look well from any direction—there 
isn’t the usual ugly ‘‘back.’’ The hall 
runs right through, as you see, with 
doorways at each end; and of course 
either of these ends may serve as the 
main entrance. The big porch will prob- 
ably face south to catch the summer 
breezes ; I’ve put the vestibule at the 
other end to keep the bitter north winds 
from rushing through the house when- 
ever the outside door is open for an in- 
stant. The living-room has windows on 
both sides; so you are sure to get a 
pretty good outlook, one way or another. 
The general layout of the first and 






second floors is quite simple ; 
it’s hardly worth while for me 
to say much about it, for the 
plans explain themselves. The 
pantry, however, is worth dis- 
cussing. A door leads to the 
kitchen porch ; ice and all sorts 
of things may be brought in 
this way. There’s another ad- 
vantage, too: ‘‘I want some 
place where my husband can 
come in, wash up, and leave his 
gum-boots and overalls, before 


== he goes into the rest of the 


house,’’ wrote one of Our Folks to me 
the other day. Surely, she will approve 
this big pantry with its convenient back 
door, its sink and its coat-closet ! 
Occasionally a housewife will want 
her kitchen directly adjoining the din- 
ing-room. ‘‘It saves steps,’’ she will 
say. Of course this plan can be changed 
to suit her by cutting out the pantry 
and moving the dining-room farther 
back; but that will mean some re-ar- 
rangement of the second story. 












Second floor 
plan 











Upstairs there are four good, cool 
bedrooms, with plenty of closets. 


[Inquiries about this design will be answered 
direct by mail, if a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope is enclosed. Address, “Architect,”’ this office.] 


Sewage Disposal for the Farmhouse 


ERE is the theory of 
sewage disposal: The 


germs of typhoid fever j, 
and ether diseases—the bad 1!! 
little germs—live and thrive { 
in darkness and dampness; |! 
but nature has provided cer- | 
tain good little germs whose |! 

- 5 


V4 


3 SEPr 
House Fia- 4 TANK 


business it is to eat up these 
bad little germs. The good 
germs swarm in most top- 
soils, but they must keep | 
fairly dry and have plenty of HN va 
air. If the ground stays wet 
and soggy they eventually die or move 
out,—let’s remember that, 

Now, keeping these facts in mind, 
we’ll look at Fig. 1. The sewage flows 
through a line of. four-inch glazed pipe, 
with tightly cemented ‘joints, fifty feet 
or more to the septic tank—a big con- 
crete box buried in the ground. Passing 
through this tank the sewage flows on- 
ward into the disposal fields—rows of 
three-inch porous drain-tile about four 
feet apert, just under the surface of the 
grou Here the liquid seeps out into 
the soil, and the g little germs get 
busy, eating up the bad little ones. 
Very simple, isn’t it? But wait a mo- 
ment: if the raw sewage, just as it 
comes from the house, is shot into the 
drain-tile, the solid matter will soon 





By D. Williamson 


choke things up. And, further, a con- 
tinuous dribble of liquid will keep the 
ground too wet for the good little germs’ 
comfort ; so we must remove these two 
difficulties by means ef the modern 
septic tank. 
igs. 2 and 3 show a plan and a sec- 
tion’ of such a tank, suitable for the 
average family ef not more than twelve 
ersons. The walls and bottem are four- 
inch concrete, reinforced with chicken 
wire or metal lath; the dimensions .are 


- as marked. The raw sewage runs into 


the first section, or ‘‘settling tank ’’; 
the solid matter sinks to the bottem 
and slewly dissolves, letting the liquid 
flow over the top of the partition into 
the second section, er ‘‘syphon cham- 
ber.’’ When this chamber géts full, say 
about once every twenty-four hours, the 
big cast-iron syphon at the bottom auto- 
matically starts up, shooting the whole 
contents of the chamber at one h out 
into the disposal field. Thus the field 
gets a chance to dry out between times. 

After a few weeks a thick green scum 
collects on the water surface of the set- 
tling tank. This makes a breeding 
ground for certain bacteria that help to 


f x 





break up the solid sewage, and it must 
net be disturbed. The inlet-pipe, you’ll 
notice, turns dewn below the water- 
line, and two oak boards are set cross- 
wise of the chamber to keep the scum 

uiet and prevent it floating away over 
the partition. 

The three-inch porous drain-tile in the 
disposal field are laid as shown in Fig. 1 
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. and Fig. 4—with joints about one-quar- 


ter inch apart, protected by a bit of tar- 
paper, broken brick or china. The 


- 7-6-4 — 5° O- 
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bottom of the tile is not more than six 
or eight inches below ground, and the 
fall is wt slight—one inch in 
sixteen feet or less. There are two 
fields, used alternately, week about; a 
simple concrete valve box with a wooden 
gate controls the flow. In ordinary soil 
300 feet of tile in each field will do; but 
in stiff clay this must be nearly doubled. 
Of course the septic tank should be 
covered, either with plank or a concrete 
slab; in the latter case, manhoies of 
some kind must be put in. Iron man- 
holes, and the syphon, can be bought 
from plumbing or hardware dealers. 
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NcOLEUM 


1-RUGS 


Look for this 
Gold Seal = 
There are inferior subs 


Congoleum on the 
out forthem! Some 


k for Congoleu f 
p tn whatever they hoa n 
and call it Congoleum, 


Congoleum has the : 
it to protect you. Look 


the back of the 


Big Bargains in Floor-Coverings 


OU HAVE seen plenty of beautiful rugs 
that were more or less like these in design, 
but you never have seen them at such low prices. 


To be able to cover the floor of a big room hand- 
somely for $17.00. 


To be able to furnish a_hallway-floor for 
only $2.85. 


To be able to take care of the heavy wear near 
a busy door for $2.10! Congoleum does this. 


Congoleum is a comparatively new invention, a 
new fabric, and made by new machines. It has 
thrown the whole trade into confusion and other 
manufacturers are making over their plants in 
an effort to compete with our low prices. 





The wonderful Congoleum machines print these 


Pa. 


Gold Seal or the name in, 


dealer iff 


‘ 


rugs rapidly, perfectly, and inexpensively, in 7{ 


many rich, softly blended colors. 


The artists who make the designs have used a | 


their fancy and skill to the utmost, for these ~ 


presses can do anything. 


, : 3 
There are rich Persian and Oriental effects for ~ 
living-rooms; cool and quiet patterns for bed- ~ 


rooms; simple and plain ones, suggestive of tile, 


for bathrooms, kitchens, pantries, etc. All of 4 
them are printed in many colors and shades, 


securing rich, well-blended effects. 


The colors never fade—not even if you use the ~ 


Rug out on the porch. 











Congoleum Art-Rug No, 322 


Just unroll the Congoleum Rug on the floor—that's 

all! It lies flat and firm without fastening. It never 
. “kicks up” at the edges or corners. No need fora 
74 man from the store to lay it as with carpets or 
~ | linoleums. 


Easy to Clean and Sanitary 


Congoleum Rugs are made with an impervious 
water-proof surface that you can wipe clean with a 
damp mop in a moment! They can't collect dust. 
You never have to beat them. 


Sizes and Prices 
Congoleum Art-Rugs are made in a wide range of 
sizes and patterns, offering appropriate rugs for 
every room in the house. Sizes and prices as follows: 
as. x 44 ft. $2.10 each 74 ft.x9 ft. $10.60 each 


ft.x6 ft. 2.85 each 9 ft.x9 ft. 12.75 each Congoleum Art-Rug No. 320 Congoleum Art-Rug No, 342 
6f.x9 ft. 8.50 each 9 ft.x 10% ft. 14.85 each 
9 feet x 12 feet, $17.00 each 


Have your dealer show you these money-saving rugs. 


We Have a Rug-Chart to Send You en A ini iii 


This advertisement shows some of the designs; 
there are many more. The Rug-Chart shows them 
all, Free for the asking. Fill out the coupon in 
lower corner of this page. Be sure to do it today. 


|| Congoleum Art-Carpets (3 Yards Wide) 


The same sanitary fabric for all-over floor-covering, 

4 in twelve-color printing, giving rich and soft designs 
of a beauty never seen before in low-priced floor- 
Materials. $1.10 per square yard. 


Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) 


The same good material, less elaborate printing and 
fatrower width (2 yards), at $1.00 a square yard. 
Has all the desirable Congoleum features. Circular 
On request. 

in the Far West and South are 15% higher than 


quoted; in Canada prices are 25% higher. All prices 
subject to change without notice, 


hiladelphia San Francisco 
Qhicago The Company Boston 


Toronto 


Vancouver St. John,N. B. Halifax, N. S. 





WRLC ENE EE PO MT AD ARE Rl 


The rug on the floor is Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 329. The 6x9 
foot size retails for $8.50. 


Congoleum Art-Rug No, 344 
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The KNOWN car will have a 
“waiting list” this year 


{ pptetey is now the national buying reason. The public 
wants only cars of proved reliability built by established 
companies. With output reduced because of war manufacture 
there will be a shortage of preferred cars. If you expect to 


buy a KING this year, ORDER EARLY. 


Following a successful but smaller “Eight’’ and a popular ‘“Four,”’ this sixty 
horse power King is beginning its third year of world-wide operation, with 
practically no mechanical change except a general refinement which continues 
at all times. The chassis has proved its power, stamina and economy in every 
climate the world over, and its recent use for armored cars and war ambulances 
is final evidence of its reliability under all conditions. 





The King “Foursome’’—a body type originated by this Company, and now 
widely followed—was declared by many to be the handsomest at the New York 
Automobile Show. You are urged to examine and drive this remarkable 
car. A 7-passenger Touring Car and a 7-passenger Sedan are two other 
popular King models. 









Send for Catalog and Name of nearest Dealer. 
KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Engine Troubles and How To Avoid Them 


HEN for any reason a charge in 
an engine cylinder is fired before 
the proper time, we say it “ back- 

fires,’’ or causes the crank-shaft to turn 

the wrong way. This backfiring often 

occurs when an engine is being cranked, 

and is rather dangerous, as it may result 

in a broken arm. Backfiring may be 

caused by one of the following things : 
1. Spark advanced too far. 
2. Glowing carbon deposits in cylinder. 
3. Spark plugs rusty or dirty, 


By William Walton 


under his arm, running toward the blaz- 
ing auto. Jim went back to help. 

Well, the hose and ladder wagons came, 
but the man had the fire out long be- 
fore that. The paint on the hood was 
scorched and the chemical had made a 
lot of sediment on the motor, but Jim’s 
auto had been saved from going up in 
smoke. Jim peeled a greenback from 


his roll and handed it to the hero of the 
occasion. 


The auto was not badly damaged. Be- 





causing points to become red hot. 

4. Short circuit in timer. 

On all high-speed motors there 
is a spark leverorcontrol. This 
is placed there because it is nec- 
essary to advance the spark as 
the engine gains speed in order 
to secure efficient operation. 
But when the engine is to be 
started the spark lever should 
be in full retard,. and ‘‘kicks’’ 
occur most often because the 
operator has carelessly left the 
spark advanced. 

Glowing carbon deposits are 
another cause of backfiring, but this 
does not occur until an engine has been 
running for some time and become 
heated. Red-hot spark plug points 
cause the same trouble as the glowing 
carbon, for after an engine has been run 
a while the points may retain heat 
enough to fire the charge of gas as soon 
as it is taken into the cylinder. The 
spark plugs should be removed and 
cleaned when erratic firing occurs, and 
if this gives no relief you may be sure 
there is carbon to be removed from the 
cylinders. 

The last cause of backfiring is a short 
circuit in the timer—that is, the commu- 
tator or distributor, or the mechanism 
that divides the current among the dif- 
ferent cylinders at the proper time. 
This commutator consists of a hollow 
metal drum in the rim of, which are im- 
bedded as many contact points as there 
are cylinders. These points are insulated 
from each other, and a cam turning in- 
side the drum makes contact with them 
at the proper time. If these contacts 
become uninsulated, cylinders will fire 
with no regularity. The only thing to 
do in this case is to buy a new part. 

Of course, backfiring may be caused 
by having gears that operate the valves 
and timer set wrong, but I have assumed 
that you have not torn down your engine 
to misplace them. 





A Close Call 
By Carl Schurz Lowden 


A few weeks ago Jim Caldwell met 
with an accident that was both lucky 
and unlucky. Jim’s luck was the indis- 
putable fact that he happened to be in 
town at the time instead of four or five 
miles from nowhere. 

Jim had been tinkering with the car- 
bureter of his auto, but its disposition 
pr getting worse and worse. It spit 
and it po and it missed, and suddenly 
it went off like a cannon and flames shot 
up clear through the hood. Some gaso- 
line had collected in the a 

Fires don’t appeal toJim he didn’t 
fancy sitting over the gasoline tank, so 
he jumped out and made tracks down 
the street. Somebody turned in a fire 
alarm, Then Jim saw a garage man in 
greasy overalls with a fire extinguisher 








fore Jim drove home that night he went 
to the hardware store and bought a fire 
extinguisher that’s been hanging on the 
dash ever since. 


What Causes an Overheated Motor 


1. Low supply of water (add more). 
2.. Too rich a mixture (use less gas). 
3. Carbonized cylinders (clean ‘em). 
4. Lack of lubricating oil. 

5. Late ignition. 

6. Broken water or oil pump (fix it). 

7. Radiator stopped with mud or other 
matter. 

8. Loose or broken fan belt. 

9. License tag obstructing front of 
radiator. 


Why a Motor Knocks 


1. Spark too far advanced (retard it 
more). 

2. Too rich a mixture (change it). 

3. Motor speed too slow on hills or bad 
roads for direct drive (shift to lower 
gear). 

4. Loose connecting rod _ bearings 
(light knock at high speed). 

5. Crank-shaft bearings loose (heavy 
pounding at slow motor speeds or hard 
pulls). 

6. Worn valve tappets (light tapping 
sound). 

7. Improperly adjusted tappets (ad- 
just them). 

8. Carbon in cylinders. Use a better 
grade of oil and wash out crank-case 
more frequently. 

9. Engine loose in car frame (tighten 
it). 


Motor Won’t Start, Because— 


1. Switch not on. 

2. Out of gasoline. 

3. Poor grade of gasoline or mixed 
with water. 

4. Poor ignition. 

5. Ignition contact points out of ad- 
justment. 

6. Ignition unit short-circuited. 

7. Water on coils or terminals. 

8. Overrich mixture by continued use 
of choke. 

9. Motor cold (warm carbureter by 
pouring on hot water). 

If the engine is not too cold, and has 
good clean gasoline in the carbureter 
and a good spark at the meee. Jee 
motor will start if properly handled. 


If a Motor Misses, Look for— 


1. Short-circuited spark plug. 

2. Partly short-circuited or broken 
terminals. 

3. Poor contact between the various 
ends of wiring. 

4. Loss of compression in one.or more 
cylinders : a, valves may be stuck ; b, 
valves may need grinding ; ec, valve 
springs may be weak or broken. 

5. Water in gasoline, making motor 
run spasmodically (this is rare 
and difficult to distinguish from 
other causes. Look for it last). 

6. Air leak between carbu- 
reter and intake manifold, or 
where the manifold is bolted to 
the cylinder. 

When the motor misses you 
may locate the missing cylinder 
by opening the priming cocks on 
top of the cylinders one at a 
time. When the missing cylinder 
is located, replace the spark plu 
with a new one or one in coed 
working order, and if it still 
misses, examine the wiring. If 
the trouble still continues, turn 
over the motor slowly by hand 
in an_endeavor to detect a defect in the 
compression of the various cylinders. 

en a spark plug has to be taken 
apart for cleaning, care should be taken 
to — the porcelain from being cracked, 
and when reassembling it all the joints 
must be made gas tight. When the por- 
eelain of a plug is cracked, throw it 
away, for the carbon will soon get in 
and form a short circuit. In buying new 
plugs, be sure to get the type for which 
your engine is fitted. Always keep an 
extra set of spark plugs with you so 
changes can be made on the road. 


What a Gallon of Gasoline Will Do 


A single gallon of gasoline will do 
wonders almost anywhere, but nowhere 
has it been applied to better purpose 
than on the farm. Here are some of its 
stunts: It will milk 300 cows, bale four 
tons of hay, mix thirty-five yards of 
cement, move a ton truck fourteen 
miles, plow three-fifths of an acre of 
land, and make enough electricity to 
keep eight lights going in a farmhouse 
for thirty hours. 


Better Not Do It 


Desiring to add to the riding qualities 
of my runabout, I wish to remove two 
leaves from rear spring. Can you advise 
me as to which ones should be removed ? 

E. H. Coon, M. D. 


Experience seems to show that the addition 
of shock absorbers to the springs of a car is 
more effective than the removal of one or two 
of the spring leaves. In the latter case, the 
springs are somewhat weakened, whereas in 
the former case sufficient additional play is 
allowed and danger of accident is obviated. 
There are numerous shock absorbers on the 
market. Some are advertised in The Farm 
Journal, and your nearest garage man will un- 
doubtedly be able to advise you of some of his 
customers who have used shock absorbers and 
found them satisfactory on your make of car. 


Make your car earn its keep with a trailer. 

In many of the small towns out West, live 
liverymen who own autos are hauling all sorts 
of boxes and packages from freight or ex- 
press station to farmhouses at twenty-five 
cents a trip. On the way back, for another 
twenty-five cents, they will haul any kind of 
stock or produce. 


[Our “ trouble man ”'—a trained expert—will be 
glad toanswer any questions relating to automo- 
biles, gas-engines or power on the farm, If a quick 
answer by mail is wanted, enclose a ad- 
dressed envelope. Address, William ¥ care 
of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.) , 
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How To Doctor Injured Trees 
By L. M. Edholm 


T is only in the last few years that 

a systematic study of tree doctoring 

has been practised for the preserva- 

tion and restoration of valuable fruit or 
shade trees. 

The cavity to be treated -must be 
thoroughly cleaned out. .Every speck of 
rot must be re- 
moved. 

It must be 
shaped so that 
it widens in- 
ward instead 
of outward — 
which: is the 
simple method 
used to hold 
the filling in 
place. An oval 
opening should 
be made, for 
an oval wound 
grows over 
more quickly. 

When the cav- 
ity is large it 
is necessary to 
brace it by 
bolts placed 
from twelve 
to eighteen 
inches apart 
through the 
wood, holes of 
the same size 
being drilled 
to take the 
bolts. A square 
hole is then cut 
through the 
bark for the 
nut, just deep 
enough so that 
it goes entirely 
under the bark 
which soon cov- 
ers the whole 
thing. This 
system of bolts gives the filling some- 
thing’ to cling to and prevents it from 
cracking away from the: sides of the 
cavity. 

The cavity and bolts are next creoso- 
ted, and then fumigated with bisulphide 
of carbon to 
kill any borers 
that may be in 
the sound wood. 
Simply satu- 
rate a cloth 
with the bisul- 

hide, place it 
In the cavity, 
and cover with 
paper over 
night. 

Then the place 
is ready for fill- 
ing. oncrete 
filling is the one 
most used. 
fee ~ SC Linning ’’ 

a method ae 

when the cav- 

ity:is small. A 
ledge is” ‘first 
trade about 
three - quarters 

















Cleaning out 











Bolting and bracing 














Cavities filled 
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~of an-_inch be- 
- low. the. cam- 
» bium: (t his is 
the layer next 
tothe bark) - 


; Bas ledge 





Tix im place 


ole and fitted into place after painting 


- of an inch wide © 


. Then-a Se age AS aml 
Slopl wr al canst oe fe arn 


the inside of the cavity. The metal is 
also treated in the same manner and fas- 
tened to this ledge by galvanized nails. 
Sometimes trees have to be braced 
when the decay has occurred in the 
fork. The old method was to put a band 
around the limb, and in a young tree it 
is not unusual to see the band grown 
into the bark and the tree frightfully 
disfigured and often crippled. Now the 


tree surgeon braces the limbs by cables - 


fastened to eye-bolts. 


Plant Trees This Month 


When planting trees, tramp the earth firmly 
with the feet while the hole is being filled. If 
the earth about the roots is loose or has air 
spaces, the tree is likely to dry out and die. 

hen the hole is filled nearly level and the 
soil tramped, spread an inch or two of loose 
earth over the surface, around the tree, to 
keep the soil from baking. 

If the tree planted is a one-year-old and has 
no side limbs, simply cut the top back so as to 
make it head out at the proper height, usually 
twenty-four to thirty inches. In the case of 
peach trees, cut off all side limbs close to the 
trunk and shorten the main trunk. 

On the other hand, a cherry tree should not 
have its branches cut back. The active buds 
of the cherry are near the tips of the limbs. 
It is well to cut back the central leader to 
where the tree branches. If there are more 
than five main limbs, remove all but three 
to five. 

Apples, pears and American plums, if well 
branched, may have the main leader cut out to 
form an open spreading head. The side limbs 
should then be shortenéd one-third to one- 
half. The head should be reduced to from 
three to five main limbs to form the frame- 
work of the tree. 


Small Fruits 


TOW is a good time to set strawberries, 
currants, gooseberries, grapes, black- 
berries and raspberries. 


Never put the new strawberry bed on land 
that has been in sod within two years, or you 
may have trouble with white grubs. 


Setting strawberry plants: Have a boy to 
carry the plants, roots down, in 
a pail with a little water in it. 
Have him drop or place the 
plants as fast as needed—and 
no faster. Open- 
ings forthe 
plants can be 
Fig. 1 made at the 
proper distances along the 
row with an ordinary spade. 
Force it into the soil, upright, : 
push it slightly from you, and Fig. 2 
the opening is made. Into this 
put the roots, spreading them 
out fan-shape. Be careful not 
to set too deep, as in Fig. 1, or 
too shallow, as 
in Fig. 2, and do 
not bunch the 
Fig. 3 roots, as in Fig. 
8, but see that every one goes 
in like Fig. 4. Press the soil 
firmly around the roots and 
tread it down with the feet— 
this is important, _Also nip off 
any runners, blossoms or un- Fig. 4 
healthy leaves that have not previously been 
removed. 


For horse cultivation..set the strawberry 
lants in rows about four feet ‘epee, ot , eighteen 
nches apart in the row. Keep all blossoms off 
during this season. Remember that straw- 
berry plants are either pistillate (imperfect 
oor. staminate - (perfect). Most 
ers insure good fertilization of blossoms 
with without which the pistillate varieties can not 
roduce fruit) by setting one row of a perfect 
lossom ‘variety, two rows of imperfect, then 
another row o pe rfect,—and s0 on. As soon 
as_the field is all planted, start the- cultivator 
and loosen up the trodden soil.. Hoe and cul- 
tivate the Pleats often but eet ated Fall- 
bearing varieties. should. be set and. treated 
the same way, except that late. tga Na 
may be permitted to set some | t for 
a Te is an excelent fall 











How Does Your Garden Grow ? 


Bring out the trusty garden rake, 
Hunt up the hoe and spade, 

For spring is here and it is time 
To have the garden made. 


SPARAGUS is one of the first and 
best spring vegetables. For the 
home garden it comes before most 


‘other crops canbe planted. Asa market 


crop it is profitable when handled right. 

When cutting asparagus, care must 
be used not to injure the shoots nee 
have not appeared above the surface of 
the ground. Hold the knife, as near 
as possible, straight up and down. 2 
held horizontally, some of the hidden 
shoots may be cut off. Many growers 
prefer to pull the stalks instead of cut- 
ting them. 

Half of the success in selling aspara- 
gus is in the. way it is prepared for 














Regularity in length.is secured by 
cutting off the base of the bunch 


market. It sells poorly unless it is 
bunched and tied. Stalks are: assorted, 
according to size, into grades. The idea 
in bunching is to have all the stalks in 
a bunch the same size, the tops even, 
and the bundles.the same size. Regu- 
larity in length is sectred. by cutting off 
the base of the bunch. Bunches — 
two and-~ one-half ‘to three pounds. 
Smaller bunches for retail markets weigh 
a half pound... For shipment the bunches 
are closely packed in crates, the bases 
standing on moist moss, A crate 24x17 
inches, twelve inches deep, holds two 
dozen of the large-sized bunches. It is 
sometimes made three inches narrower 
at the top to conform to the shape of the 
bunches. 

Cutting too late in the summer will 
weaken the.plants. Before the shoots 
start in April, fork some well-rotted 
manure into. the soil of the bed. 

Now is the time to start an asparagus 
bed. Plants may be obtained by sowing 
seed where the plants are to remain, but 
it is more practieat to buy roots from @ 
seedsman. 


Cucumbers,’- melons, squashes, pumpkins, 
Lima beans, eggplant, tomatoes and ee mor 
should not be planted until all danger of frost 
is over and the ground has warmed up. . Early 

tatoes, peas, lettuce and radishes can safely 

plentey® now, or-as.soon as.the ground can 
be worked. 


One of our neighbors came_ in the’ other 
evening and began to spread gloom in “the 
house y saying that ‘some’ gardeners didn’t 
raise ahything last year but sweat and blisters. 
Mary: ‘was -reddy’ for. him,” for she ‘had a big 
mess of spinach from our garden—the first 
helping: My | -How. that gloom did clear up. 
There isn’t any-di 2 about-sweat and blis- 
ters, either, if they aré raised in a-good cause. 


A little’ lanning along: with the. planting 
will save labor later on. If planting i begun 
on one side of the garden and gonvisues to the 
other, the gardener can cand phat e€. nerd — 
on the"un ted area with less labo 
tables planted at the same time and “i! 
similar cultivation should be grouped. \. Rhu- 
barb, horseradish; asparagus, winter onions, 
and other plants which .cceupy the ground 
longer than a year.should be set apart. .Pars- 
nips, salsify, and’ similar ¢rops should be 
placed near the perennials. 
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FOOD 


Me 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! Yes, Burpee’s Seeds Grow! And we have been 
advertising the fact that Burpee’s Seeds Grow for a number of years, and 
especially for the past few months. But now we have come to a period 
of the gravest national crisis—Victory or Defeat’ may depend upon the 
nation’s supply of food. 


Men, arms and ammunition are the sinews of war, but food is the backbone, 
the very: life of our nation. The foundations of civilization itself may give way 
unless this nation meets its obligation in the production of food. So now in 
this last call to the Farmers and to the Home Gardeners of America, we 
are willing to lay aside our slogan “Burpee’s Seeds Grow” and to plead with 
you only to do your duty—to Produce F ood | 


There are many seed houses in America that can supply you with vegetable 
seed—but you must act soon! This is our last full page advertisement in 
The Farm Journal this spring, and we devote it entirely to the plea that you 
Produce Food. If you have a back yard only 20 feet by 20 feet, you can 
produce vegetable food enough for your family for many months. W. Atlee 
Burpee Company has prepared a collection of vegetable seeds for a garden 


of this size, and it costs only one dollar delivered to your door complete with 
a garden plan and full directions. 


If the space at your disposal is less than 20 feet by 20 feet, then we 
have prepared a 25c collection of vegetable seeds which is suitable for the 
smallest garden 


But above all we plead now that you plant a garden. Buy your seeds 
from Burpee, or buy your seeds from any reliable seed firm,—but for your 


country’s sake, Produce Foed ! 


And you must act soon! For best results you should start your garden now. 
The Burpee Company will fill your order for the 25c or Dollar Collection of 
ves.etable seeds immediately. Or if you prefer te make your own selection of 
seeds, we will send you free our new Annual Seed Catalog of 204 Pages. If 
you want this, just ask on a postal card for the Burpee Book No. | 


But above all, plant a garden noe, Burpee’s Seeds, or plant seeds from 
any reliable seed house—for Victory’s sake plant a garden and Produce Food ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE COMPANY 
Seed Growers _ Philadelphia 
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WILL WIN THE WAR 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming c 


Sent teany afidreas’ 





























"Your chance: is: in Canada; Rich } lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. 
Farm iands, $11 to $380 an acre; irrigated 
lands $35 to $50. Twenty years to pay; 
$2,000 loan im. improvements, or ready-made 
farms. Loan of livestock. Taxes average 
under twenty cent# am acre; no taxes on 
imprevements, personal property or livestock. 
Goed. markets, churches, schools, roads, tele- 
phones, Excellent climate—crops and _live- 
stock prove | it. Special. homeseekers’ - fare 
certificates. _ Write for free booklets. Allan 
Cameron, General. Superintendent, Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 524 Ninth 
Avenue, Calgary, Alberta.— Adv. 
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is @ guarantée of quality in 














The 1918,.Free;Catalog is-ready;. Also 
send 10c for handsome Spraying Guide. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. 4 Elmira, N. Y. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Should Women Do Farm Work ? 


[Continuedifrom page:203] 


two-horse. plow; harrowing, planting, cultiva- 
ting, shinning, weeding, hoeing, potato plant- 
ing; bemry picking;, mowing,,with scythe and 
mowing-machine ; hay raking and pitching; 
ing,. shocking grain, ee fences and 
witkingy, Andi these tasks: th aa peceemed so 
satisfactorily that at theend ofthe season the 
men said that the girls should have received 
the same: wage that they 
I believe: that the: unit or camp: method of 
placing womar: agricultural! laboris the best 
and easiest. method, and the: one most likely 
\toyrmeet. with the approval of worker and: em- 
ployer. It has. been found that twenty-five 
to forty women make the best-sized unit. The 
women go to work and return daily to their 
camp where they sleep and live. They have 
aleader or supervisor, rum their own commis- 
sary and. are paid regular wages—either to 
the leader of the unit and divided pro rata 
after the expenses of the camp are: paid, or 
each woman. is paid direct by her employer 
and then: pays her dues to the commom fund. 
The: national. headquarters of the Woman’s 
Land Army. is. at 600. Lexington avenue, New 
York city, and its Pennsylvania dfvision head- 
quarters is at 1607 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Information. regarding the details 


at Placing units or individual. workers can be 
h 


from either place.” 


The Other Side of It 


Mrs. Frank B. Black understands farm con- 
ditions pretty well, for she is President of the 
—e of Farm Women, and she says she has 

been a farm woman the: best: part of her life: 
Here is her opinion : 

“From the manner in which the country 
generally and the city especially are going at 
the. farm’ woman. problem, a great, lack. of 
valuable. knowledge is shown... In a; large 
eastern-city the-registration of woman. appli- 
cants for farm work was in a large majority 
for ‘ plowing,’ 

As a matter of fact, farm women them- 
selves rarely plow; and it is about the only 
kind of field: work they do-not do: Women 
are. not. built to plow... It takes. enormous 
strength in arms and shoulders, and a dex- 
terity in hips and legs that women do not 
have; and which.is not conducive to her health. 

If a sulky plow is used, a woman, if she 
has-a straight eye, a good back and muscles 
and a sense. of: balance; can: plow in.soft level 
ground. But not all farmers have sulky plows, 
and level seft ground is. the exception: on the 
‘farms, not the rule; so-the city plow girl, 
with. intentions ever so good, would be of 
little use in that line of farm-work.. We all 
know the Poster plow girl; she looks brilliant 
jand. enticing, but, alas, she is only.a dream! 
Farm work aljl the way through is far from a 
dream—rather, it isa nightmare as- conditions 
now are. 

Another dream just as well exploded at this 
time is the much exploited ‘light. farm work’ 
city girls think they can do. There is no-such 
thing as ‘light farm work.’ All farm work is 
heavy,,and knows no end, The working day 
is from daylight until dark, and if the weather 
‘is: good extends. into the night. 

In the-city list of ‘light, farm:werk’-isdairy- 
ing. Ye gods and little fishes!" Does any one 
eall pulling pis a maving, kicking, horning ani- 


farm work’ ?: say nothing of sho 

hard-milking, tail-switching cows. Among the 
many discomforts of summer milking (when 
the city girl would be on the farm) are the 
flies. average:farmer milks in the open, 
and as a cow seems to be the natural habita- 
tion of the fly world, Sukey has about her all 
the time a cloud of these pests. Among them 
a mee bee-fiy, so called because of its sting- 


so ana and will tattoo a city milker as well 
as one: from the country. 


Sterilizing. of whe Boy and pans 


> and 
If the: milk is: notyenliij, itt ine 
i from: the: cream: and) the-aliimanille io. : 
chickens: If in|: 
jen. that dairying is light. 


fed t to: the calves, pigs: and. 
& of an: i 
ag should finish the jo by feeding 
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‘ Insure Big Crop 
Our Vigorous us Strela 


Z _of Pedigreed. 


: year ears 

utmost; care in selection of Seed 
Corn. .The 1917 Seed Corn crop was jf 
the poorest on record, and because: | 
of the value of the crop to be raised’ |} 
it is vitally important that you} 
know thequality of Seed you plant. [ 
Our hardy-varieties of centrally grown)} 


» eben pee re ae It'S FREE. describ 
Wood, Stubbs & Co. 
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mal twice a day, 300'days in a year, ‘light 
o rt-teated 


"Progressive. 
_Everbearing Strawberries | 


ruit from early. 
You should havea patch —_ these: big, juicy 
berries by. all means, Order this bargain now, 


100: Everbearing Plants, $2.25 


Order, I will give 
jiola. Bulbs absolutel, 
the abov. 








ons.. This fly is no. respecter of 


however,, "act onl e branch of 
‘There is pes Fee rand. |, 































body, 
ae haunts. me: yet !: Poor litle city 
rT you are able to finish this part o 




































‘light’ dairying and live through it, we’ll ex- 
cuse you, so you can go to the house and put 
on dry clothes.” 


Furlough Farm Workers 
[Continued from page 203] i 


long as their services are considered by the 
Government to be more useful in productive 
agriculture than in the army. The last clas- 
sification of registrants under the present 
Selective Draft, we are informed, is not being 
uniformly enforced, and in particular we un- 
derstand that skilled farm workers, farm fore- 
men and bona fide farmers, are being placed 
in Class 1. We ask for such an ‘enanpedinthon 
of the rule as will make such cases impossible. 
We welcome the assistance of all organiza- 
tions that are helping to furnish labor in the 
production of food, and we believe that their 
— should be employed as fully as pos- 
sible. 

We ask for such interpretation of the Selec- 
tive Draft as will secure to the Nation the 
services of all of its citizenship where those 
services are of most value to the Nation, and 
for binding instructions to be issued to all 
Boards to that effect. Especially do we ask that 
the definition of a skilled farm laborer be a man 
who is actually engaged in productive agricul- 
ture, and is supporting himself in it, without 
regard to college or university training.” 


A Very Sensible Course 
[From the Monroe Record ] 


The District Board, Middle District of Penn- 
sylvania, Division No. 1, Seranton, Pa., work- 
ing on the questionnaires, finds that the 
farmer boys in most cases have misunderstood 
Question No. 19, Series 12, which reads: 
“State in terms of money value how much 
the products of the said farm exceed the 
amount consumed by all ‘persons working on 
it and their families.”” Some answers are, “I 
don’t know,” and many others have taken this 
te mean the net profit, which is not right. 
This question means the gross amount in dol- 
lars which has been sold off the farm above 
the family consumption. This is a vital ques- 
tion and must be answered. 

So many of the answers are cee pe ! wrong 
in giving the net profit instead of the gross 

production as stated plainly in Question 19, 
Tat we (the District Board) recommend that 
the boys make a supplemental affidavit (sworn 
to), supported by at least one other person, 
also under oath, and send to the Board at 
Seranton, requesting the same be attached: to 
their questionnaire. This affidavit should state 
that the question was misunderstood and 
should be a fully itemized statement. 

Also we (the District Board) suggest: If 
working in connection with your father on 
the farm, or with or for your mother, state 


the age and health of parents, and also give a- 


list of your brothers and sisters, their ages, 
and whether married, and why one of them 
ean not take your place. 


What.Is Skilled Farm Labor? 


A sensible bill (H. R. 9965) to define nec- 
essary skilled labor engaged in necessary 
agricultural enterprise, has been recen ened 
impveaces in the House by Henry D. FI 

Cengressman “from Virginia. Here is the 
Kernel of it : 

“All agricultural enterprise shall be con- 
sidered necessary within the meaning of this 
Act that embraces the cultivation of the soil 
for the production of food supplies more than 
sufficient for the support of those engaged in 
the enterprise, and for the production of cot- 
ton and tobacco for commercial purposes. All 
farm labor shall be considered necessary who 
at the time of call to service shall be engaged 
in the labor of agricultural enterprise as above 
defined and are required for the proper and 

operation of such enterprise. Farm 
laborers shall be presumed to be skilled within 
the: meaning of this Act, who for two years 
have habitually worked and been engaged in 
the labor of agricultural enterprise as above 
defined, but this definition of skilled labor is 


. net to be considered restrictive nor conclu- 


sive. No registrant shall be entitled to this 

deferred classification who at the time of the 
cP soe Sere © aot scenelly eamest © 
fatm labor, dnd he shall not be enti to 
deferred classification say tengne, ton: be 
engaged in such labor.” 
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GROW THIS BEAN 











See eee eee 2 
This Bean is a Gigan onder—over aie odie have 
been. grown. on a si single ane val well on producing 
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My y 1918 Seed Book is Sia a Hi 
3 it will save you 


F. B. MILLS, Sued | Cuwsier. 





1200 TO 1 


Sealed packets 10c oases 3p shth: 25¢; 7 pkts. 50c; 15 pkts. $1.00 postpaid 
gh Grade ved Garden Seeds at toceeet Bs prices. Do not buy until you see my 











ripening very coiaiiee Lm the wth and yield will 
simply surprise en Just the nm everyone should 
plant this year for it will make the greatest yield from 
a little space—of all Beans. 
One. customer sold over $8.00 worth of these pure 
white Beans from a few planted in a corner of his lot. 
ak supply is yet limited and | can offer only in sealed 
ets containing 50 ms each with cultural 
Reections. Order early to be sure of them. 


Over 30 years in the» business. 


Dept. 93, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 











POTATOES AND SEEDS ALMOST 
GIVEN AWAY 


Mr, A. G. Cook — the well-known 
Seedsman of Hyde Park, N. Y.—to 
Introduce—will send to-any of our read- 
om Selected Seed for 10 Big Hills—true 

Early ‘‘Sia Weeks’’ Potatoes—by far 
the earliest, hardiest, best table quality 
and best keepers on ‘earth—enormously 

roductive—650 Bus. per acre. Also 50 
arieties choicest Vegetable Seeds, 
beautiful Flowers and Fragrant Tree 
Ferns. ALL securely Boxed and mailed 
for Two Dimes or 12-2c stamps. All the 


| Seeds and 30:Hills Potatoes 50 cts ; Seeds 





and 70 Hills $1.00; Seeds and 150 Hills 
$2.00; Seeds and 550 ie {onevas to 
grow 25 Bus.) $3.00. Order today. — Adv. 


As low as 
$13.15 













~ $10,000.00 
Becks this 
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PREPARE! 


If 100 lbs. of Nitrate were put 
on every acre of Wheat in 
United States, our Wheat Crop 
would be increased 300,000,000 
bushels. 


Why not use 100 Ibs. on your 
acre and help feed our.armies? 


For correct information on Wheat 
and other crops, address 














Once Over! 


Think of what this means in saving of 
time and labor. You get a better seed- 
bed too, by using the famous 


Double Action 
ulaway ~: 
ee Disk Harrow 
The rigid main frame makes the forged 
disks double cut, pulverize and level the 
ground. Closehitch. Lightdraft. Allsizes. 


Write for book telling how to raise better crops 
with less cost, ‘’ The Soil and Its Tillage,”’ it’s free, 
also new catalog. Ask for name of nearest dealer. 

The Cutaway Harrow Company 

Ty 304 Main Street 

8 at "ta, Higganum, Conn. 
v ae as 
~ a Fe Maker of the orizi- 
a nal CLARK 
a Disk Har- 





Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 


IRON AGE Bidine 
Cultivator 
will help you dofthis. Has pivot wheels gan 
with parallel motion. Adjustable to — width 
of row. Every tooth canbe raised, lowered or turned 
to right or left. Lever 
adjusts balance: 
to weight 


of riding cultivators. We 
make a complete line of 
potatomachinery 

tools, etc. Write us to- 
day for free et. 





a cat pT So at a 


My Alfalfa is the genuine 
1 ‘ Cossack, grown from the orig- 
inal seed imported from Russia b 
, Prof. N. E. Hansen of Brookings, S$. D. It 
is the hardiest of all alfalfas and will not kill out. 
BIG CROPS PERMANENTLY 
Tt will yield 5 tons to the acre on ges ground. 


Price for 10 lbs. (enough to plant 2 acres) only 
$15.00, FREE—with your order, 4% bushel of 
New lowa 103 White Kherson Oats. Send 
your order NOW. New 1918 Seed and Nursery 
Catalog free on request. D.B. Gurney, Pres, 
GURNEY SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
205 Gurney Square, Yankton, S. D. 
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73 Dock Street. St. Louis, Mo, 
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“What My Tractor Does for Me” | 


Here are some more letters from farmers, in answer to our query: ‘‘Is a 
tractor a real money-saver?’’ Every answer is a boost for tractors 





¥ tractorhas —— 

more than ; 

fulfilled my 
expectations. It 
has done all that 
its manufacturers 
claimed for it and 
some things they 
have not claimed 
for it. It has en- 
abled me to farm 
my whole farm this 
year, which would 
have been impos- 
sible without it, on 
account of the 
shortage of skilled 
agricultural labor- 
ers. It has in- 
creased theamount 
of work I can do, 








be too optimistic, 
I retained three 
teams; and have 
them yet, but I 
have. had abso- 
lutely no use for 
more than. two 
teams since I .pur- 
chased. my ma- 
chine, and am now 
offering my third 
team for sale. 
Wm. E. Haines, 
Pennsylvania. 
*“My Boy Can Run 
It Successfully’’ 
My tractor will 
do all that the 


maker's said it 
would do. I run 








because in plow- 
ing, harvesting, 
seed-bed prepara- 
tion, etc., I have done more work myself 
than two men and eight horses could do 
in considerably less time, and done the 
work in better shape. 

It has cut down expenses in number 
of horses and men kept, in less feed for 
the idle horses kept for necessary horse 
labor, fewer men to feed and care for; 
and has done the actual work at less 
cost for operating expense than with 
horse labor. I can not say that the 
tractor has aided me in getting a better 
class of help, for I have had to take and 
try to keep any sort of help, skilled or 
unskilled, old or young, that it was pos- 
sible to procure since the war started. 

I, myself, run and operate the tractor 
atall times. I have not had to keep as 
much hired help, but have had to pay 
more for what I did keep, and I had bet- 
ter help last year. 

Nebraska. Tom Welton. 


**Replaces Three Teams”’ 


We have had practically no mechanical 
trouble with this machine. Of course.a 
few little things have gone wrong and 
a few'small things have worn out, but 
the total cost has been nominal ; and our 
first year’s experience will help us in 
knowing how to avoid most of «these 
small. troubles the second year. 

We will also be much benefited this 
year by driving a wood-saw. with our 
tractor.. This will probably cut my coal 
bill in half. I have considerable wood- 
land on my farm, and every winter two 
or three trees are found that should be 
cut out. This will give us an abundant 
supply of wood, and in fact would heat 
our house, should the coal supply be- 
come exhausted. 

I have always used four teams of 
mules. The tractor people told me when 
I purchased their machine that I. could 
dispose of two teams. I immediately 
sold one team, but fearing they might 


Making one easy job of plowing and 
harrowing. A boy runs this tractor 


the machine my- 
self, but I have a 
boy eleven years 
old who can run it successfully. If you 
handle the machine right it will give you 
mighty little trouble. : 

Our tractor ‘is rated at 14-28 H. P. 
and we find it about the power we need 
on a dairy farm. 

Before we decided to buy a tractor, 
the idea that it would be a constant 
source of trouble in getting out of order 
was. a somewhat discouraging factor, 
but in the year’s operation I will sa 
that these fears have not been realize 

One great advantage of the tractor on 
the farm lies in its adaptability to all 
kinds of heavy work where tractive 
power is required, and then it is so 
quickly moved around and lined up with 
ahy machine where belt-work is required. 
F. R. Douthit. 


‘*Does More Than Expected’’ 


T_own a 18-30 H. P. gasoline tractor 
that pulls three plows. I got it last 
March and plowed 210 acres, 110 acres 
of sed included. Drilled in 230 acres of 
wheat last fall. -I wouldn’t think. of 
farming without a tractor, and-I think 
a small one is better than a large one: 

My tractor does more than I or an 
of the neighbors expected it to do. 
could not possibly have done the work 
so fast and so good withoutit. Itisa 
strictly one-man outfit and is practical 
on plowed ground as well as on hard soil. 

As to expenses, it is as cheap as a 
four-horse team to feed, etc., and does 
the work of three four-horse teams. I 
have run it myself mostof the time. fF 
raised 6,000 bushels of crop last year. 
Expect to raise 8,000 or 10,000 bushels 
this year with the same tractor ; it runs 
better than when new. 

Colorado. R. C. McNally. 


[Our “trouble man’’—a trained expert—will: be 
glad to answer any questions relating to tractors, 
If a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclose @ 
stamped addressed envelope. Address, William 
Walton, care of The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 





































































Light for the Farm Buggy 


N account of unimproved roads some 
folks are compelled to resort to 
the’old farm buggy in the winter 

and spring of the year. The motoring 
public the last several years has been 
insisting that public safety demands 
that horse-drawn vehicles as well as 
motorcycles and 
automobiles 
should carry 
lights. The driv- 
er of the horse 
vehicle, now that 
this means of 
transportation is 
fast becoming 
limited to bad 
weather and mud- 
road conditions, is finding that his own 
safety demands stronger light than the 
old-time lantern. 

An Iowa country doctor in a mud-road. 
section, who drives a car when he can 
and a team and buggy when he can’t, 
recently worked out a lighting scheme 
that he recommends highly. motor- 
cycle lamp was fastened to the top of 
the left-hand side of the carriage hood. 
A gas-tank was installed under the buggy 
seat, and tubing connecting the two was 
run up along the bow of the top and 
fastened at two places with little leather 
straps. The lamp throws its light over 
the team and illuminates. the road fully 
two rods ahead. 

The doctor voices the opinion of 
others when he says: ‘‘ Now that I 
have become used to the bright lights of 
a car, I can’t drive nights in the dark or 
with a kerosene light as I used to, with- 
out getting nervous.’’ He finds the lamp 
from the top of the carriage more sat- 
isfactory than when placed elsewhere. 





Farming in the Far East 











While traveling through China the 
crudeness of the agricultural imple- 
ments is very noticeable. The first pic- 
ture, taken near Shanghai, shows a 
native plowing with a wooden plow, 
drawn by a water buffalo. This method 
is used for all general purposes and also 
for cultivating the rice paddies. Often 
two men take the place of the water 
buffalo. The farms are small but very 
productive, a plot of two acres furnish- 
ing food enough for six or seven people. 

The second picture shows the ‘“‘ bar- 
row ’’—the means of transportation in 
China. It is used mostly by the poorer 


country classes, taking the place of the 
rickshaw which the better classes use. 
The barrow can carry an almost unbe- 
lievable load; whole families go from 
place to place in this manner. 
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aa Prepare 


(2%) for the Spring Drive 


Upon the broad, willing and capable shoulders of 
the American Farmer rests the supreme duty of FEEDING TO 
VICTORY our soldier boys and those of the Allied Armies, as 
well as maintaining to full efficiency the workers at home. Every 
instrument must necessarily be utilized to increase farm production. 


Don’t neglect your fences! 


Confine your stock and poultry, protect your growing crops, and do 
it most effectually, economically and satisfactorily with 


DPitisburgh Perfect Fence 


This is the only solid, one-piece iene on the market, because it is the only one 
made with ELECTRICALLY WELDED JOINTS —the scientifically perfeet 
method of fabricating fence. All excess, dragging, useless weight is done away 
with.. You get complete fence service when you buy “ Pittsburgh Perfect.’’ More 
easily ieectalt than any other fencing, requires fewer posts, and stands taut, trim 
and fully effective for years, resisting shocks and strains with its whole surface. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fencing is made exclusively of toughest, 
strongest, most durable basic Open Hearth wire, full standard 
gauge, galvanized thoroughly with pure zinc. Styles for all 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn purposes. EVERY ROD GUAR- 
ANTEED to give perfect satisfaction when properly erected. 


Stretch “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence NOW 


Get ready to do your “bit” in increasing precucice and conserving the 
——— ofj your farm. DEALERS EVERYWHERE sell “Pittsburgh 

erfect’’ Fence, Gates, Fence Tools, etc. Let us send you catalogue and 
name of “Pittsburgh Perfect’’ dealer nearest you. Write today. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Duluth Memphis Dallas 


The largest independent manufacturers in the world of 
Fencing, Nails and Wire 













SOLVE THIS—WIN FINE PRIZE 


The letters of the alphabet are numbered: Aisi; B 2; 
q 20 15 C3; D4,andsoon, The figures in the little squares to 








the left represent four words. (20 is the letter “‘T”’), 





What are the four words? Can you work it out? If so 
send your answer quick if you want this Ford auto. Send 
“on no money with solution. We will reward every one who 
coe 44%. solves this correctly. 


SEND NAME—ENTER TODAY 


We not only give away this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars 
in cash and scores of other valuable prizes. Bicyles, Guns, 
Watches, Talking Machines, something for everybody. Every { 
one who answers this can have a prize of some sort. There are 
nolosers. Nothing difficult todo. Everybody wins. Someone 
gets this new 1918 Ford Auto free. Why not you? Address, 


FORD WILLSON, Mgr. - 145 West Ohio Street - Chicago, il. 
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The New Farm Helper—Electricity 


Just start him going and watch. him work! 


MAN who was cailed-upon.reeently 
‘to speed-up the production-in a big 
factory, tells: that-in.oneinatance, 
by the introduction. of a little inexpen- 
sive machinery and: the rearrangement 


of the working force;-three.mem were | 


able to do the same work that eight 
men had been doing before-and> to-do it 
better. 

The same problem in a measure con- 
fronts the American: farmer teday—to 
be able to do the same’ work or more 
work with-asmaller working force. 

On @ great many farms a.force—new 
as a factor in farming but wonderfully 
practical. and effi- 


ings it is easy to use all the daylight 
hours in: thefieid and do the chores. after 
dark, as shown: by’ the: first picture: 


' Save the. Housewife’s Strength 


Then electrie power cam be-used:im var 
rious ways:to lessen. laber of many jobs. 
as in the matter of running a churm or 
cream separator, a grinder, chopper, 
grindstone, fanning-mill and:the like. It 
is proving quite a boon im the. operation 
of pressure: pumps for pumping water 
for .the stock, for sprinkli the yard. er 
garden; and: for ho ; use, doi 
away with a lot of hand pumping. It is 

running milking ma- 





cient—is being in- 
troduced to help 
solve the labor prob- 
lem and to helpspeed 
up production: This 
force is electricity, 
and. the introduction 
of small individual 
electric power and 
light. plants. makes 


electric current any- 
where. 

This is an impor- 
tant matter for the 








- chines, cutting the 
time’ of milking-in 
half and-doing away 
with the mighty un- 
pleasant task of 
4a milking by hand. 

' - Ttisrunning wash- 
ing machines and 
vacuum: ec: leane rs, 
saving. time for the 
housewives and 
lightening their 
work ; likewise elee- 
tric’ fans— destroy- 
ing: the ilkeffect of 








farmer: He knows 

better than: any one else about the diffi- 
culties that.go with an attempt tasecure 
man power for farm labor, and to;keep 
it once it is hired. 

Electric power on the farm -belps out 
in more than one way.. It does many 
tasks. that otherwise must, be done by 
hand, freeing the hands for more profit- 
able and. often more ¢ongenial labor, 
and it furnishes improved conditions of 
living that appeal to the owner’s family, 
to the. boys. and girls,and to the hired 
help, and make it easier for them to be 
satisfied with conditions on the farm. 


Drudgery. Taken Qut..of ‘Chores 


It isinfluencing the: farmer himself in 
a vital way. Life oni:the farm >with 
modern: conveniences <i the house} and 
with the drudgery taken out. ‘of the 
chores, does not become distasteful as 
Ke grows older. He is contépt-to.stay 
out of the.‘‘ retired farmér ’’ tlass, and 


» to live out\ his. life in the farm. home 


where he can keep his mind and body 
healthfully occupied and where the bene- 
fit of his advice and experience-can stil] 
be had by the younger workers. 

The benefits that electricity. brings. to 
the farmhome are tremendous. Electric 
8 about. the barr is a time-sayer. 

e chores can. be done after dark, with 
ease and: dispatch. when. seeuring, the 
lights needed is just a matter of snap- 
ping switches on and off at. conyenjent 
points instead: of carrying a lantern. 

With electric light in the farm build- 


| power plant. 





sultry weather~ and 

keeping everybody fit for more and 
better work.. 

An-electrie power and light plant -wilf 


run: one ef the-small motors whieh will 


operate ordinary light machinery, fer 
two cents an hour if the fuel is. gase- 
line; if kerosene is used the hourly cost 
will be about half that. Im many farm 
homes where electricity is used, a time 
saving of from twenty to twenty-five 
hours a week is frequently reported. 
This is a considerable item, especially in 
seasons when labor is hard to get and 
when time is precious. Study the pic- 
tures below and on next. page. 


‘‘ Merely by Turning a Switch’’ 


It is easy. to operate your own electric 
here are plants on the 
market for which the only attention 


| required under ordinary conditions is to 


start. the engine once or twice a week, 
see that fuel is. provided. for the engine,, 
and add a little distilled water to the 
storage battery occasionally: 

There is a strong appeal in the possi- 
bilities of electricity to the farmer. and 
to those who-labor with him.: They have 
been accustomed to accomplish things 
by, the outlay of actual strength, by toil 
that tries the muscles and.often times op- 
presses the spirit. Tobe ahle to accom- 
plish the tasks merely by turning a 
switch and then watching the-mysterjeus 


, electrical foree. go ahead and do that 


task silently; tirelessly,- efficiently 


_ well, has a fascination for the farmer 
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just the same as it has for the man in 
any other line of business who realizes 
that there is a benefit to him in letting 











a machine do all the work that does not 
have to be done by hand. 

So we are going to witness—are wit- 
nessing— the introduction of this modern 
force on the farm at a rate that fore- 
tells great and helpful changes in Tabor 
conditions there, with a corresponding 
benefit to the producer. 

















Liberty Bonds Work for You 


Instead of having to give persenal 
security or a lien on your crop or live 
stock to finance your farming opera- 
tions, you can take your Liberty Bonds 
to the bank, give your personal note, and 
put up the bonds as security, without any 
endorser on the note. Liberty Bonds 
work and draw interest for you even 
while deposited as security, and_ this 
interest helps you to earry your loan. 


A Good Book for Storekeepers 


There has just been issued, by our 
ewn advertising department, a handy 
little book called, ‘‘More Business for 
Every Store.”’ It -is illustrated with 
plain charts that show which kinds of 
goods sell best, and why. The booklet is 
easy to read, and tells not only how the 
home merchant may weather through 
war-time difficulties; but what to plan 
for after the war. Any home-town store- 
keeper who asks for a copy of this new 
book will get one. Address the Adver- 
tising Department, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 









How To Kill Wire-Grass 


I suggest the following means of get- 
ting control of wire-grass: Plow the 
land in the spring and harrow well. 
About the middle of May seed it to Soja- 
beans, not less than one and a half 
bushels of seed per acre, and sow 300 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre, In- 
eculate the land with Soja-bean inocu- 
lating material. Cut the beans just as 
the leaves are yellowing, cure them, 
and thresh them for s and have the 
straw for feeding. As soon as the beans 
are cut disk the land and seed to crimson 
clover, again sowing 300 pounds of acid 

phate per acre. The next spring 
when the clover is in bloom disk it, plow 
under, and plant to corn. In September 
seed to 4 ‘tebe corn pre and mas’ 
spring disk just as rye is wing it 
Sood plow Under, andaced tote -beans 
again. A County Agent, 
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$225 


(In Canada $2.50) 


The regular 
Ingersoll 
with radium 
luminous 
figures and 
hands. 


If not obtain- 
able at the 
dealer —send 
us his name 
and we will 
see that you 
are supplied. 


HINK of the conven- 
_& ience of a watch that 
shows the time in the black- 
est dark—when you awake 
at night, during evening 
chores, night driving and 
SO on. 


Real radium in the sub- 
Stance on the hands and 
figures of the Ingersoll 
Radiolite glows the correct 
time as clearly in the dark 
as in the day—as long as 
you carry the watch, 


Waterbury Radiolite $4.50 
(In Canada $4.50). Jewel- 
ed, small, stylish, Sturdy; 
the watch the people want. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL 
& BRO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Montreal 











































| 75c KNIFE for 58c 


Postpaid. 5 for 62.40. Bes: 

— 1 inch shears, 86¢e. This knife 
RF and sh +25. Best hol- 
4] low ground 






















-I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
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Good Things in May 


More and more interesting does The Farm 
Journal become. This April issue is good— 
May looks even better—for instance: 


“A Good Living and 10%” 


More important facts about mak- 


ing increased net profits 
“Less Work at Chore Time”’ 
How to make hogs feed them- 
selves—saves ’most all the work 
Walt Mason and John D. Wells 


Poetry and prose that get near 
to real folks’ hearts 


“Farm Fire Protection” 
What to have on hand to avert 
danger and destruction 

Jacob Biggle 
Another interesting bit of phi- 
losophy by the sage : 

“A Thief-Proof Chicken House’’ 
How to rig up electric alarm 
system—effective, economical 


and dozens and dozens of other good things. 


For free sample copy 
to go to an interested 
friend write direct to 


The Farm Journal 
Philadelphia 
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BUY FROM “™ your DEALEROR 
4 MORE TTRACTIVE Boonters onan 
KLETS ON RE REQUEST. 


FEMYERS @BRO 225 anESSS" 
























You want an automobile, 


don’t you? And 1 want you te have one, Let’s 
get together. As head of a large firm,I need you 
to represent me in your communi ity. Will you 
trade me your spare, time for a few weeks for this 
New $1,350 Buick ‘Six’? If so, write today; 
don’t delay. My free plan will interest you. 
No experience necessary. Address 


C. F. FALCK, St. Paul, Minn. - 
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Buy a 


sates SILO ® 12 


pa omy =. Ganense. Pues 


Cet a ot 60, os costing thres 
jowest prices ever made on 

silos, Our nted construc- 

fon serge Baked pe foundations un- 








JONES SILO CO. ce Sao es 
Rune on COAL OIL 
esa dhe — car or truck by 


e Carbureter ang 
STHREE-FOURT RTH S$ THECO 
Coal A gives 50 per cant poate mileage and aid 
one-half the price of REE AL 
under our money-back guaranteé, Send for cir 
today. Agents wanted everywhere. 


K. B. C. Co., Dept. 230, . 2015 Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Ten Rules for Thinning Woodlots 


1. Prepare in advance a list of all the 
different kinds of trees in the woodlot 
and arrange the names in order of their 
desirability. This list may also include 
facts about the size and kind of products 
that can be used or sold. 

2. Mark on the same side all trees that 
are to be removed, using the side from 
which the chopping will naturally pro- 
gress. If the trees are not to be cut by 


| the owner, he should blaze beforehand 


all that are to be taken. 

3. Cut.for firewood only those trees 
that can not be utilized bor timber or 
other products of a higher grade than 


| fuel wood. Spare young, thrifty-grow- 


ing trees that can later be put to the 
better uses. Examine each tree care- 


| fully as to straightness, soundness, sala- 
| bility, and 





relation | to 
neig&boring 
trees. 

4. Ina 
fuel-wood 
cutting, re- 
move first 
all dead or 
badly de- 
cayed trees. 

, 5. Remove also defeetive and inferior 
trees to insure better growth for the 
good trees that are left. Evenif nothing 
but poor fuel comes from the first thin- 
nings, it is likely that the work will pay 
in the improved growth of the good 
trees that are left. 

6. Have a definite reason in mind 
whenever a tree is selected for cutting ; 
and do not*mark two adjoining trees 
except for a very good reason, such as 
great overcrowding. 

7. Frequent moderate thinnings give 
better results than infrequent heavy 
ones’; never thin a stand of young tim- 
ber heavily. 

8. Leave a dense wind-mantle along 
the edge of the woodlot ; nature put it 
there for a good purpose. So never thin 
this outer strip. 

9. Be conservative ; it is better to 
leave some poor trees than to sacrifice 
one of great promise. 

10. Grade the product, pile the different 
grades separately, and be sure to know 
the range of local prices. 


That Fly Problem 


In December we printed the following: 
“There isa room thirty feet long, twelve feet 
wide and twelve feet high. A fly is on the 
end wall at an equal distance from. each cor- 
ner, one foot from the ceiling. He crawls to 
a point on the opposite end wall, one foot 





< - va - “a 
How the log to be chopped 
looked to Jacky 














20 PLANTS FREE 25 


25 Koell’s new everbear- 

ing strawberry plants free to every 
customer. Special 100 Progressives 
or Superb only $1.25 post paid. 100 
St. Regis Everbearing Red Rasp. 
$1.50, 200 Spring Strawberries $1.00. 
Catalog. .Full fruit bargains free, 

W._H. KOELL,..Box 700, HAMPTON, IOWA 


ARM DIAR This book will make a suc- 


cessful business man out of 
A BUSINESS RECORD the -average farmer. No 
AND ACCOUNT BOOK knowledge of book-keeping 
By Thomson,U.S. Dept. Agr. needed. ms any time. 
N y for i tax ; summaries lower cost of pro- 
duction ; increase rofits ; solve many vital farm manage- 
ya Te eg BES each postpaid 
ize Ox 9 menes. rol ci 
id. ~ hae Write oki 


10 for oe Son 582 not 
MPANY. ANY, rte Sea Hill Ave., Yonkers, N 















“It May 
éalth. tebe 
ells what .to invent. and how 

Our. Credit System. 
er of Patentability. TALBERT & 
Talbert Building, Washington, D. €. 
ASP AR AGUS t& Roots, Horseradish Sets, Cab- 
bage, wore Onion Plants and 
. Schmidt, Bristol, Pa. 


Léttuce Plants. Send for Price List. J.C 








SEED POTATOES foi iti: aiariige, tishers. NY. 





Planting instructions f 100 seeds, 25 ; 
1000, $1.00. Specialty Parm, Rockford, | Minn. 
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from the floor and half way between the cor- 
ners. How many feet does he crawl in crawl- 
ing the shortest distance between these twe 
points ?” 

In January we gave the answer as. f 
feet and ever since we have been deluged wi 
letters asking us how we did it. 

In the diagram is shown the room flattened 
out. It was easy to figure a of the 
triangle. was thirty-two feet and the side 
5 my aaa “— Sroarings each ont 

em we. get 1 square feet, e square 
root, of this.is forty feet,. the — of the fly. 
ee — the paper on the lines, the room 

be made and it will help ‘fo meke 
aolation clearer. 
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The Low-Down Wagon 
By J. A. Raiser 


Some folks try to get too far off the 
soil, anyhow ! 


HERE are many advantages in us- 
ing the low-down wagon on the 
farm—so many, in fact, that it is a 

wonder that its use is not universal. 
Many have a prejudice against the use 
of this type of wagon because of the 
opinion that it has a heavier draft. 


There are so many uses to which the, 


low-down wide-tire wagon may be put, 
that every farmer should have one. As 
a labor-saver there is nothing to compare 
with it; ’tis absolute economy to pos- 
sess one. In the loading and hauling of 
fruits, vegetables, hay, heavy farm 
machinery, stock—in fact, anything 


portable you may wish to haul—the low- 
wheeled wagon saves you much of that 
energy it is so necessary to conserve in 

















A low-down wide-tire wagon is easy 
on backs and roads and soft fields 


these days of scarcity of labor. Lifting 
things to a level with your body is not 
what overtaxes you ; it is raising them 
above that—the last two or three inches 
of the lift—that taxes the strength. 
The low-wheeled wagon eliminates this. 
And the wide tires make easier passage 
over soft fields, and do not cut up 
meadows badly. 

In the loading of hay, corn fodder, 
grain, etc., one scarcely realizes, who 
has not used a low-down wagon, how 
many and important are its advantages. 
The wagon we have seems to run with 
no heavier draft than the high-wheeled 
wagons drawn at the side of it with the 
same kind of load. Neighbors have 
commented on this, and often remark : 
” bi wagon runs easy, doesn’t it?”’ 

io. 


Home Griefs 
By Walt Mason 


Sometimes I am fergetting the woe 
across the sea, for sometimes private 
fretting is putting crimps in me, The 
tragic Russian blunder does not distress 
my soul, when I must scratch like 
thunder to buy a load of coal. Our own 
sad sordid troubles make nations’ wor- 
ries seem like cheap translucent bubbles, 
or figments of adream. Repairing pipes 
that busted, the plumber long has toiled ; 
my costly spuds are crusted with frost, 
and badly spoiled. With faces long as 
hearses my neighbors come and moan 
of desperate reverses that Italy has 
known. Although disaster thickens, for 
that I do not bay ; but some one stole 
my chickens, while I was sound asleep ; 
it’s hard to mourn for fighters in far o 
hills and fens, when here at home some 
blighters have swiped my Brahma hens. 
When Byng was bravely bynging, the 
bells rang joyous peals; men thought I 
should be singing, and kicking up my 
heels. But then my cow was ailing, and 
I sat in her room, and watched her slow- 
iv failing, and wasting to her doom. 

ow could I chirp and twitter, and sound 
triumphant call, when that Polled Angus 
critter was croaking in her stall? I 
can’t forget, my masters, the little 
workday ills, though triumphs or disas- 
ters may shake the ancient hills. 


(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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International Tractor Service 
WISE tractor buyers insist upon these three 


features in their machines: 


The tractors 


must operate on the cheapest fuel a farmer can buy. 


They must be so simple that the farmer or his hel 


can learn to operate them. 


They must do enough good wor 


in the field and at the belt to more than pay for themselves. 
International, Mogul and Titan kerosene tractors meet all three 


of these demands. 


International Harvester tractor owners get, through our 89 


U.S. branch houses, a service that enables them to kee 


their 


tractors going whenever there is work for them to do. It 

includes necessary instruction in the care and handling of the 

machines, both before and after purchase; the supplying of 

repair parts as peometiy as circumstances will allow; and the 
elp 


furnishing of expert 


for the more difficult repairs. 


Keep this service feature in mind when you come to buy your 


tractor. 
10-20-h. 
difficult for us to furnish 


It applies equally to our Mogul 10-20-h. p., Titan 
and International 15-30-h. p. tractors. t 
our tractor as soon as you want it. 


It will be 


The demand is hard to keep up with and shipping facilities 


are ver 


much handicapped. 


Send for catalogues now, Be 


ready for the heavy rush work of early spring. 


















are common in Western Canada. The thousands of U.S. farmers 


Canada’s generous offer to settle on home- 


who have poowiee 
steads or buy farm land in her provinces have been well repaid 
by bountiful crops of wheat and other grains. 


Where you 
acre— get $2 
bushels to t 


he acre you are bound to make 


can bu farm land at $15. to $30. 
a buy good, “Ns 


or wheat and raise 20 to 
money— that’s 


what you can do in Western Canada. 
In the inces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 


ewan or 


berta you can get a 


Homestead ef 160 Acres Free 
and other 


land at very low prices. 
During many years Canadian wheat 


fields have averaged 20 
yields as high as 45 bushels 


acre — many 
to the acre. 


bushels to the 
also of 


Oct, Bariey sad Fiax, Mixed Parm- 
Sswe eee adecleg an eae rais- 


* conven- 
climate excellent. Write for literature 





New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany, Ind. 


Market Gardener’s Paper 


MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL, 602 Inter-Southero Blig., Louisville, Ky. 
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15% Nitrogen— 159% Potash 
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Solves Your Potash Problem 





E hardly know where to begin to tell 
you about Nitrapo. We have been 
anxiously waiting for months to put 

it on the market, but have held off to make 
sure we had sufficient supply to take care of 
the heavy orders that were bound to come 
when we told our friends what a wonderful 
fertilizer material it is. One that has not 
only the advantages of quality, but is alsolow 
in eost, when its high analysis is taken into 
consideration. 

Nitrapo is clean, sweet and odorless. By 
‘“sweet,’’ we mean it contains no acids. In 
fact, it is decidedly alkaline. It will sweeten 
the soil on which it is used. It contains no bo- 
rax, nochlorine or other harmful ingredients 
frequently found in other Potash materials. 

itrapo contains 15% Nitrogen and 15% 
Potash. Think of it—at least 15% of each! 
Some of it has run as high as 17% Potash. 

It will all dissolve in water. The growing 
crop will get it, and get it quickly. This is 
the great advantage of Nitrapo. No waiting 
for decay and chemical changes to take place 
before the Nitrogen and Potash can feed 
the crop. 

Nitrapo can be used alone or mixed with 


any other fertilizer or fertilizer material. If 
used.alone, it is best put on as a top-dresser. 
That is, broadeasted on field crops, 100 lbs. 
to the acre, after they have started to. grow 
in the spring; or sprinkled: down the rows of 
truck crops, cotton and corn, just as you 
would Nitrate of Soda, using 200 to 300 Ibs. 
per acre, . 

Nitrogen in Nitrapo is in exactly. the same 
eed as the Nitrogen you get in Nitrate of 

a 

Nitrapo may be mixed with.any other fer- 
tilizer or fertilizer materials. 100: lbs. or more 
of Nitrapo added to a ton of commercial 
fertilizer, wilkliberally. increase its Nitrogen 
and Potash, and Make a Poor Fertilizer 
Good; a Good Fertilizer Better. © 

Mix it with Acid Phosphate only, for hay, 
grainand corm creps. With Acid, Phosphate 
and Tankage or Blood or Fish for potatoes, 
truck and sweet corn, and you have a com- 
plete fertilizer, and a good one, 

Send at.once for leaflet, giving vital facts 
about hew to prevent soft corn; overcome 
poor keeping: qualities of potatoes ; and pay- 
ingly inerease any or all crops, no matter 
where or what they are. 

















Send for Prices on Price Send. for Prices on 
4 A A ton of Nitr: tains 300 Ibs: of- Ni : a ee 
NA. C Brand aol 0 hae Pak a ne ot mane eee |||  N.A. C. Brand 
Nitrate of Soda food, every ounce available. Vitrio- (Bordeaux Lead) 
of . Nitrogen in mixed fertilizers.is now éosting: not ’ 
Sulphate Ammonia less than 3744 cents a pound ; and Potash, 30: cents. Arsenate of Lead 
otas' i Being f th te Nitrapo,.the.cost should a 
P i h Matenals be ey cer $202 oy But iniotend of oes Paris Green 
Acid Phosphate ing every last cent out of it,.we-are selling: it at ‘ 
the rate of $175 a ton; or $27 below market. value Bordeaux. Mixture 
Bone (all grades) in absolute: Nitrogen and. Potash. Blue Vitrol (99% P 
Dried Blood This mackes it. the cheapest crop-erowder your ue Vitrio: ( % ure) 
money can buy. nancies 
Ground Tankage The price by the $8 7 . f.o.b. And all other J cides 
Genuine Peruvian Guano e.ncaedage 25. Also--- 
. K f: deli slow hould 
Ground Fish get your onder in at rantings me “have a aupply Clover Brand Seeds. for 
Specially Mixed Fertilizers _—€ es — Garden and: Farm 
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Baltimore, Md. Houston, Tex. - 
Columbus, O. Los. Angeles. Cal. 
Norfolk, Va. , Sam Jose; Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. Seattle,. Wash. - ; 
Jacksonville, Fla. San: Juany;P: R:« 
New Orleans, La. Havana, satiate $8 
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“17 Cows in 


By M. G. Kirkpatrick, Stock Editor 


SS7TNHE only drawback about using a 
milking machine is that our hands 
get cold when we are milking,’’ 

said the hired man. Then, putting on his 

mittens, he forgot that disadvantage 
while he went on to tell about the 
machine. 

“‘The last cow. milks as easy as the 
first one. With the milker one man can 
milk these seventeen cows in thirty-five 
or forty minutes, and carry the milk to 
the dairy house. In the morning it is 
not necessary to get up so early.”’ (The 
hired man’s voice had a cheerful ring as 
he said this.) ‘“In the summer, when we 
used to milk by hand, two or three of us 
had to come in from the fields early in 
the afternoon to do the milking. Now 
ohne man quits about five and finishes 
the milking by the time the other men 
are in and have their teams unhitched. 
The milker takes the place of the lantern 
in winter, for it cuts out much of the 
work before daylight and after dark.’’ 

The Stock Editor was interested. 
**‘Does a milker injure the cows’ udders 
in any way? And does it milk the cows 
clean.’’ 

‘Tt hasn’t hurt our cows’ udders and 
it milks just as clean as by hand. There 
are a few cows we have to strip, just as 
in milking by hand. The milker is great 
for sore teats ; we had one cow with sore 
teats and we couldn’t milk her by hand, 
but shestood all right for the machine.’’ 

‘‘But isn’t a,milker too expensive for 
a small herd?’’ ventured the Stock 
Editor again. 


*‘We have only seventeen cows and it 


pays us. A machine will pay with fifteen 
head, and if the farmer has power for 
other purposes on the farm, so that 
special power is not necessary for run- 
ning the milker, it will pay with fewer 
cows than that. The engine which runs 
the feed grinder can just as well run 
the milker.’’ 

‘‘Did you ever use a milking machine 
before ?’’ was the next question. 

“Yes, on a farm in Northern Iowa I 
used a machine for two years in a herd 
of thirty-two cows. I was raised in the 
West,’’ he explained. ‘‘The manager of 
the farm said it took just_as long to do 
the milking as it did by hand, but it only 


**Qne man can milk these seventeen cows in thirty-five or forty minutes ’’ 
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35 Minutes” 


took one man todo it. He said the hard 
milkers were not so likely to be dried off 
by the hired man when a machine is 
used.’’ 

‘‘But are there no disadvantages to 
the milking machines?’’ 

The young. fellow’s 
hands were warm now, 
and he recalled that 
there were a few disad- 
vantages. “Yes,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘thereare. The 
worst is having a green 
man to take care of them. 
It took me several 
months to learn -how to 
operate one, ‘and I’m 
still learning new things. 
The character of work 
done by a good machine 
can’t be any better than 
the care it gets. If the 
man who buys one under- 
stands it, keeps it clean, 
takes care of it andis determined to 
make a success of using it, he won’t 
have much cause for complaint. He 
won’t have half so much trouble getting 
a hired man to stick, either.’’ 


Tim’s Horse Talk 
John Davis was sitting on the fence 
looking into Tim’s partly plowed field 
and waiting for Tim to reach the end of 
the furrow. Before John had a chance 
to say, ‘‘Good-morning,’’ Tim shouted, 

‘Not done plowing, are you?’’ 
‘** Done for,a while. All my horses are 
laid up with sore shoulders,’’ he said 






cheerlessly. ‘‘What are you doing that 
for?’’ Tim had pulled-on the reins until 
the traces slackened, after which he went 
around to the horses’ heads and pulled 
the collars away from the shoulders and 
up on the horses’ necks. 

**So I won’t have to sit on the fence 
and wait for sore shoulders to get well. 


‘I do that every round to air off their 


shoulders. That’s about the only thing 
I need to do,’’ 

‘*T ean’t follow that plan—at least not 
this spring. It’s too late for prevention. 
What I need is a remedy.”’ 

‘‘Make sure the collars fit the shoul- 
ders. Clean the collar pads. Wash the 





Let them rest often until their shoulders harden’ 
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bruises in hot or eold salt water three 
times a day. Dust finely powdered air- 
slaked lime or taleum powder on the 
shoulders. Oxide of zine ointment is 
good for the sores. So is white lotion, 
made of one ounce each of zinc sulphate 
and lead acetate and a quart of water. 
If the sores get too bad you may have 
to cut holes in the pads so the collars 
will not touch the sores. Better change 
horses every half day. Let them rest 








often until their shoulders harden so 
they can stand hard work.’’ 

Tim replaced the collars and climbed 
on the plow. Before he had time to 
speak to the horses, John called out: 
‘Tim, did you see anything in the papers 
about killing horses for meat ?”’ 

‘Yes; it says there’s a supply of 
ponies on the ranges and Indian reser- 
vations, but I don’t know where they’ll 
get animals to kill when the present stock 
of these ponies isgone. Will they use the 
old plugs that have been turned out to 
get ready for the happy hunting ground, 
or encourage the Indians and rangers to 
breed more ponies, after tryifg for a 
long time to get. them to raise heavy 
horses? If first-class drafters are used, 
the meat will cost more than beef or 
pork. Personally, I’d rather not tackle 
old Dobbin with a knife and fork.’’ 


Dock and Castrate the Lambs 


Lambs that have been docked and cas- 
trated sell for fifty to seventy-five cents 
more a hundred, on an average, than 
those that have not. 

There is little danger in performing 
these operations ; the danger is greatly 
reduced by proper methods, Both oper- 
ations may be performed at the same 
time, preferably on a mild day, between 
the second and sixth week of age. Cas- 
tration is more safely done when the 
lamb is two weeks old. The testicles 
are easily removed by laying the lamb 
on its side, drawing the hind feet up 
clese to the, body, cutting off the lower 


one-third of the scrotum and pulling out 


the organs with a quick movement, us- 
ing the thumb and fore finger. The con- 
striction near the end of each testicle 
should be slit to free the testicle. 
Docking may be done with a sharp 
knife, cutting from the under side of_the 
tail up, between joints in the tail bone, 
at a distance of three quarters of an 
inch from the body. Powdered alum 
should be applied to stop bleeding. The 
most efficient methed is the hot pineers, 
designed especially for this purpose. 
The pincers are heated toe.a.dull red and 
the tail seared off. The lamb’s tail is 


passed through a hole in a board so the 
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HINMAN MILKER 


The Individual Pump— Valve Chamber Milker 
The adaptable-to-each-cow-machine. The sure 
way to offset increasing costs in your dairy. 
The machine that enables you to determine 
which cows are not making profit. 
HINMAN simplicity means low 
cost, low upkeep, more milk 
for you. 

Write for Big New Catalog 
} and read experiences of expert 
dairymen in all leading dairy 
sections. 


| HINMAN MILKING MACHINE 00. 
| 66-76 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N.Y. 


Some territory open 
or live agents. 























































SEPARATORS 


A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, easy running, 
ect skimming separator for 

$17 36. Mates skims warm or cold 

79 or light cream. 

Different from picture, which 

illustrates larger - 
chines. See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 
Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 

Western orders filled from 








Western points. 
= ga SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3065 ___ Bainbridge, N. ¥. 


Like This 


the original big producers 








One = HOLSTEIN 
Equals 3 ORDINARY COWS 


Why feed three cows when[you need feed only one? 


Look at these figures. 
All Holsteins tested semi- All cows in the United 
States average 


officially average 
7,000 1,823 
a ay of milk and 166 


Quarts a milk and 604 
lbs. of fat a year. Ibs. of fat a year. 
Pu Holstein some. t have given as high as 15,000 


quarts of milk and 1,500 lbs. oe Settee 8 ME ca 
You can make money w 
Holsteins. 


Write for free information. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America, Box 311, Brattleboro, Vt. 


RAISE HARES FOR US 























THE FARM JOURNAL 


Live Things About Live Stock 
Hey diddle diddle! Here is a riddle 
For the farmer to read and think over : 
Where is relief for high price of beef 
Without silage, alfalfa and clover ? 


BELIEVE it advisable to sow barley and 
spring wheat in place of a few acres = 
corn. Barley can be used in the da ood cao 

or hog ration and spring wheat is a ~ 

crop. 

Tim says that alfalfa is the companion “se 
corn in the field and the sister of silage in the 
barn. The Stock Editor couldn’t put it so 
well, but agrees with Tim to the other end of 
the row. 


Is a sheep worth $1,600? That is the price 
a Hampshire buck sold for at the Salt Pak 
sheep sale recently. It was the highest price 
ever paid for a Hampshire ram, we believe. 
Any of Our Folks know of a higher price? 


Dressings applied caer to horses’ hoofs 
are of little value except to improve the ex- 
ternal appearance and bring out the natural 
color of the hoof. An oily preparation does 
a penetrate the hoof heyond the outside 
ayer. 


In 1880 there was one hog for every person 
in the United States. In 1900 there was only 
four-fifths of a hog for each person; in 1910 





This is not anew breed of swine. 
The shaded part is your meat supply 


two-thirds, and in 1917 only three-fifths. The 
dark parts of the figures in the illustration 
show the amount of pork for each person in 
the years named. It is growing less all the 
time. 


All milk utensils should be stored in a clean 
place, free from dust or anything else that 
would contaminate them. Open seams and 
solder joints in dairy tinware should be filled 
with solder and made smooth to avoid the 
accumulation of dirt and to make washing 
easier. 


One of the leading breeders says it is im- 
possible to grow horses and show them at the 
same time, for if an animal is placed in the 
show ring ‘before three years old, he is likely 
to go off in the hocks. Less emphasis on fat 

less fat on young horses would solve the 
problem. 


With me shepherding is no passing fancy. 
Although nearly wiped out several times by 
dogs, we managed to save a few sheep and buy 
back some from old customers. I believe the 
Biblical injunctions and covenants concerning 
sheep and denunciations of dogs are no less 
binding and apropos than when first delivered 
to Moses. W. B. D., Virginia. 


The Bible is responsible for the story thata 
man once dzétimet he he saw seven fat cows de- 
voured by seven leaner cows. The dream 
depicted famine. Times haven’t changed 
much. The “leaner” cows still devour the 
profits of the workers in a great many herds. 
That is a pretty good sign of famine for the 
keepers of “leaner” cows. 


Time to get some sort of a creep fixed up 
for the lambs, so aed can get some grain. 
Fence off a little 
space in one side of 
the lot, using six- 
inch boards, placi 
== the lower ones four 
" inches apart and the 
others six inches, as 
in illustration. Take 
three old binder 
rollers and set them 
seven to _— inches 

apart in the open- 

ing. If there are no old rollers, take some 
smooth, straight pieces of cord wood about 
three inches in diameter and set them in with 
ikes. This creep lets the lambs through to 

e grain troughs, but keeps the ewes back. 
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Make It Right 
First—Then Let 
It Alone 


Do you like a made-over suit? 
Do you care fora barn built wrong, 
then patched up? Do you wanta 
tractor or an auto that has to be 
added to before you can depend 
on it? Then why have a make- 
shift separator? 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


is so constructed, basically, that 
it will skim clean at any speed. We 
don’t add any device (as do fixed-feed 
separators) to make you think to change 
your speed so as not to lose the butter- 
fat you are entitled to. We don’t burden 
you with endless discs to clean—just 
one piece in the Sharples Tubular Bowl. 


We make the Sharp- 
les right first. Think 
it over. Write today 
for catalog to. near- 
est office, addressing 
Dept. J 


The Sharples 


Separator Co, 
s Milkers—used 
on half a million 
cows daily 
West Chester, Pa. 
Rovinmase 
San Francisce Toronto 
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“*Good to the Last Drop” 


T AALVES relish and thrive upon 

Biatchton® s Calf Meal, the milk sub- 

a bara gers in size and weight 

reohihys a are re healt y and vigorous, no indiges- 
tion—no scouring. 


Blatchford’s 


__, Calf Meal 


Pen De elt Ses eng, 
move is more essen —gdlapag 


em for Booklet the “Largest 





allest Cost.” If you raise any ae write for 








Sm 
the booklet. It is mailed without cost. 
Biatchford Calif Meal Company, Dept. 1, Waukegan, ill. 
















Bug £ ies Built from 


pre-war 
materials—and sold at pre-war prices 
—latest styles and lowest prices that 
gauslly apo good a bemaies ons sold for. This 


our "big Re een catalog. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
751 Seardsiey Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 
onal cheer CAUSTIC BALSAM 


tiseptic, ecothing and healing 


the 
Seer ea WL poate “WILLIAMS Co. 








$25 Bch. Holstein Rovers Waukeahe 




















“Saved Every Pig” 
That’s what individual hog houses did 


HE new man from the Simpson place 
drove past his neighbor’s farm with 
five sows in the wagon one morn- 

ing in early April. His neighbor was 

fixing the fence at the foot of the hill, 
just where the new man stopped to rest 
is team. 

‘*Got them from the Jones’ farm,”’ 
came from the driver in answer to his 
neighbor’s question. ‘‘I don’t know 
where I’m going to put them, though.’’ 

‘‘Well, what you ought to do is to 
make some movable sheds, one for each 
sow, and pull them out into the lot so 
the sows can farrow undisturbed. I use 
them almost entirely; they’re cheap. 
Drive on up the hill, tie your team and 
come and see them.”’ 

‘“*Now, here’s one in use,’” he con- 
tinued as they walked about the hog lot. 
*“*This sow farrowed out here three days 
ago, all alone. Saved every pig.”’ 

‘Looks as if those would be easy to 
make,’’ observed the new man. 

‘«Easiest thing:in the world. You can 
make one in an hour or two. See, you 




















“An A-shaped frame ” 


take two pieces of 4 x 4 eight feet long 
for runners and build a ffeor on them, 
using two-inch planks for floor. Then 
use a 2 x 4 nine feet long for the ridge, 
and 2 x 4’s eight feet long for the slant- 
ing studs, making an A-shaped frame. 














“Here’s one in use” 


Put the roof boards up and down, and 
hinge them on one side for two doors 
which can be opened toward the sun on 
bright days. Between the upright pieces 
of 2x 4 vou can make a door at one end. 
‘ I’ve made mine to slide up and down.”’ 
‘* What would five of those cost me ?”’ 
** That depends on what.grade of lum- 
ber you use. . I'll Five you.a list of thé 
lumber for one of them and-you can 
take it to the lumber man for his prices.”’ 
éfter figuring on the roof of one of 
the houses, for a. few minutes, he pro- 
duced this list which he copied on the 
back of an envelope and handed the 
new neighbor : 
2 pieces 4 x 4, 8 feet, for.runners 


2x .4 ridge 
= 2 .a ane “ studs 
_ ‘eho os 8S OF “end stads 
xR x S23 above end door 
- ee 2x 410 “ “. fenders 
it 2a 12; 6 * “ floor 
1. 3: 1.x 10,16. “ shiplap for roof: | 
& “ 1x0, 12.“ shiplap fer ends 
"her lx 4 8..¢ “ door battens 


3. pairs 6-inch strap hinges 
1 pair 4-inch strap hinges; nails. 
‘* Those houses ought to be good if one 
sow happened to-get sick,’’ said the new 
man, untying his team. ‘‘The house 
’ could be pulled away from the others so 
the herd wouldn’t be in danger.’’ 


Some big advantages that 


you can obtain only in the 


NEW DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 





GREATER CAPACITY: Without 
increasing the size or weight of the new 
bowl, its capacity has been increased. 


CLOSER SKIMMING: The improved 
bowl design, together with the patented 
milk distributor, gives greater skimming 
efficiency. 


EASIER TO WASH: Simpler bowl 
construction and discs, caulked only on the 
upper side, make the bowl easier to wash. 


HAS SPEED-INDICATOR: © fone 
New De Laval is equipped with a Bell 
Speed-Indicator, the ““Warning Signal” 
which insures full capacity,thorough sepa- 
ration, proper speed and uniform cream. 


If you haven't the spare cash right now, that need not stand in the way of 

getting a New De Laval at once. We have an arrangement with 
De Laval agents which makés it possible for any reputable farmer to 
secure a De Laval on the partial payment plan—a small payment at the time 
of purchase and the balance in several instalments—so that your De Laval will 
actually pay for itself while you are using it and getting the benefit from it. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? If you do not know him, 
write to the nearest office for new catalog or any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 

































Patented milk distributing device 
in the New De val 
(sectional view ) 





EASIER TO TURN: The low speed 
of the De Laval bowl, the short -crank, 
its unusually large capacity for the size and 
weight.of the bowl, and its automatic oi!- 
ing throughout, make it the easiest and 
least tiring to the operator. 


WEARS LONGER: Due to its much 
lower bowl speed, high grade of materials 
used, and careful and exacting workman- 
ship, the De Laval outlasts and outwears 
other makes by far. 


ASSURED SERVICE: In almost 
every locality. there is a De Laval 
representative, able and ready to serve 
De Laval users. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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COOLER 


Milk Cooler Co., Dept. A, Cortiand, N.Y. 
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TIME-LABOR 
UMONEY AND 
BUTTERFAT 


AS A WARTIME 


paar = : i 


Never wasthere a time when it 

Y wasso important that you get every ounce 

yy ot butter-fat. With cream and butter commanding top 

. Prices you actually throw good money away when you waste 
ple smallest particle of butter-fat by old-fashioned methods 

ting or by using an out-of-date model separator. 


Ga a ‘Galloway Sanitary Separator 


ou know "positively soos eo particular if your separator 






















































> oki mi clean, right ioesn’t skim up to rated capacity. 
‘yon are to the last dro My new new Bari in the o cueing an wh 
1918 separator is pot fust as | 5 th green “and ¢ he milk flow 
eather skimmer. is heavy you want a edie like the 
are on dry soos ie will zxim ‘ken Galloway. EN pty ——— — 
as close as when the cows are pas- m n 
taring. In cold weather you ere that much more time in the fields. 





Sold Direct to You fr from My Facory! 


best thing a Sanitary, next to its 
A > afaming auafitipes LS, i that tho pe the vein co a right. Atoo —~ 4 ec 
rator isnot economy. It's} So per Soe ittie as too muc. y 
Sanitary isin the Sines of the y es machines, but is sold at a fair price 
because you can buy one direct from my immense factories at, Waterloo. 
This plan saves te the difference inp a price. Icut out all waste and se 
you et the sos ; poston factory pe to ce. Noto ita » eae Gellowsy Sani- 
thorou ‘est one for ys. urdy base, 
a He seamless supply tank of pressed stee! 







See alee oe ow. 
pw meus son Sprenior, Bagises. 


separator just 
Vico 





The best of its kind and lightest 
in draft ; patented roller feed; steel 
beatec; V rake; automatic stop; 
uniform clean-out push board ;strongy 
tongue ;doublechain drive ;spreads 
from four to twenty-four loads per 
































aa Country 
* Needs Wool 


You Need 
the Profits 


* 7 e201, '.\. Don’t spoil your wool — don’t cut your 
- : sheep or waste your time by 
shearing in the old, slow, 
aN tedious way with hand 
shears. Get this ma- 
chine and secure from 
15% to 20% more wool 
from every sheep 
*you shear. The 


| Stewart a Machine 


saves second cuts, gets all the wool and | improved Stewart pattern. Comes com- 
insures a longer, better quality that brings ete, including four combs and (9.7 
the highest market price. Even a grower {2 15 
of five or ten sheep finds the Stewart a s 
wise and profitable pa a 
t is th hand operated 
shenting machine — ott . RS a 
ball bearing shearing head of the latest | cured 
Complete catalog showing worid's largest and most complete line of 
shearing and clipping machines FREE om request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., Depi. N, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


1 
four cutters of the celebrated 

Stewart quality, at 

Get one from your Seater or send $2.00 
and we will ship C. O. D. for the balance. 
The Stewart Clipper for horses easily se- 


in the same way. 
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FE nisi Certainly Has Luck” 


HAT do you suppose that young 
county agent told me_ yester- 


day? Don’t know?- Why, he 
said it woatd pay me to sow that five- 
acre field down by the road in rape for a 
hog, pasture instead of planting corn in 
The speaker was relieved after ex- 
alling this bit of news and indignation 
into the door of his neighbor’s granary 
one rainy morning in April. 

‘‘Well, you’re not the first one he’s 
told such a thing,’’ was the reply from 
within where the neighbor was shelling 
seed-corn into a tub. ‘‘He told me the 
same thing a year ago about my five- 
acre patch back of the barn, and fered 
and exploded to George Brown just like 
you have to me. ene: 2 took the county 
agent’s side. I shouldn’t wonder if the 

oung fellow had been to see Compe 
fore he came to my place. Fol 
generally do go to him when they want 
to know about feeding hogs 

‘‘He sold a load of Sep tember pigs 
last week, and they top the market ; 
weighed 200 a head. Ricers certainly 
has luck.’” The man outside had come in. 

‘“‘George said to me,’’ continued the 
voice from over the tub, ‘‘ ‘we have 
grown hogs to weigh 200 pounds on rape, 
middlings and milk. That means a non- 
corn’ration. We sow some in late March 
or April for early forage. Later we 
sow some to pasture the weanling pigs. 
Still later when we lay the corn by, we 
scatter seed through the corn over the 
fresh worked ground, and as the fatten- 
ing hogs gather the corn from the stalks 
they also consume the rape. It takes 
about six pounds of seed for an acre.’ re 

“Did you try rape last year ?’’ came 
from across the tub. Both men were 
shelling seed-corn. 

‘‘Better throw that ear out ; itis a bit 
too flinty.”” Then, in answer to the 

uestion, ‘‘Yes, and it paid me, too. In 
the absence of clover or alfalfa pasture, 
to sow rape for the pigs means more 
pounds of pork from fewer pounds of 
corn. 


Five Years Ago and Now 


‘‘Isn’t the price of milk high enough ?”’ 
a great many people are asking. 

Milk prices have not increased so rap- 
idly in the last few*years as have the 
prices of other foodstuffs, as the follow- 
ing comparative prices will show : 


Per Cent 
1913 1917 inkreasn 
Pork chops . 21.6 cts. 34.5 cts. 59.2 
acon ae 48.2 “ 76.6 
Seat See 15.9 $2.6 “ 105. 
Corn-meal 3.1 Sti. 129. 
Sugar . 5.4 9.5 ‘ 75.9 
Potatoes 1.9 a2. * 68.4 
Se 3.3 a. 106. 
a Ys ly ime °* 40.6 


One quart of milk supplies as much 
protein, muscle-making food, as seven 
ounces of sirloin steak or 8.6 cunces of 
fowl, and as much energy as eleven 
ounces of steak or 10.7 ounces of fowl. 
To supply protein at an equal cost, mili 
at fifteen cents a quart is as ches pcs 
sirloin steak at 34.9 cents or eges ct 
37.7. To supply energy at equal cost, 
milk is as cheap at fifteen cents as cir- 
loin steak at 21.3 and eggs at 19.8. 

Until dairymen are able to get priccs 
that are in keeping with the cost of pro- 
duction and the value of their product, 
sey must get together to buy feed, 

upplies, etc., thus making many small 

ers into one large one, and confer 
with their nearest reliable ‘dealer ; like- 
wise, they can combine to deliver their 
milk. At the same time a great many 
dairymen would find it more profitable 
to separate their milk and sell the 
cream. Some would profit by churning 
the cream and selling butter. Unfor- 
tunately, buttermaking is a lost art on 
many arms. Less fertility leaves the 
farm when butter is sold. 
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**A Roast, a Boil and Some Steak”’ 
Get together and thus have fresh beef all 
summer. Many folks are doing that 

OULDN’T it be fine to have fresh 
beef every week through the 
summer without having to stop 

work in the fields and go to town every 
few days? Scores of people are doing 
that, and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t follow the example of folks in 
the following neighborhoods and have a 
roast, a boil and some steak every 
week. 

The first neighborhood is in Northern 
Iowa. Twenty families had fresh beef 
all last summer by building a small 
slaughter-house on a farm belonging to 
one of the men, and each fami'y fur- 
nishing a beef some time between May 
and October. Here is their plan: 

The order in which the animals are 
furnished is determined by lot; then 
the animal is delivered at the slaughter- 
house late. in the afternoon and the 
butcher paid for slaughtering the ani- 
mal, Next morning the same man drives 
back and finds each member’s share in 
a clean bag hanging on a hook. He 
keeps the hide, heart, tallow and tongue 
and his share of the meat and delivers 
the rest of the bags to the other fami- 
lies. The next week another member 
of the beef ring furnishes the animal 
and delivers the meat, and so on until 
each family has furnished an animal. 
Part of the season they will kill a beef 
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This method of cutting the carcass makes 
it easy to distribute the different cuts 


every week, and part time every two 
weeks, depending on the rush of farm 
work. 

The carcass is cut, as shown in the 
illustration, so that each family gets a 
roast, a boiling piece and some steak 
from each animal. The cuts are num- 
bered so that no family will get the 


same piece twice during the season, and | 


at the end of the season each family 
will have received a whole beef. Since 
the slaughter-house has an ice-house and 
cooling room, the meat may be left for 
several days in warm weather. 
end of the season, if one family has 
received more meat than was furnished, 
the difference is paid to the treasurer, 
and each family which furnished more 
meat than was received is repaid. 

There are quite a few successful meat 
rings in Montgomery county, Ia. Joel 
Harville belongs to one of them... Here 
is what he says about their plan : 

‘*We have a committee of three to 
inspect the beef before and after it is 
killed. We erect a small house in a 
central place. The farmer where it is 
built gets the offal for his hogs. The 
butcher gets the hide and tallow for his 
pay. He butchers Monday evening and 
cuts the meat early Tuesday morning. 
Each member goes after his own beef, 
although some arrange to have others 
bring their meat, taking turns each 
week. The carcass is cut so each fam- 
ily will have steak, a roast and some 
boiling meat. Soup bones and liver are 
free to any one wanting them, as long 
as they last. The heart and tongye go 
to the one furnishing the animal. e 
begin butchering the second Monday in 
May and kill twenty-one animals.’’ 

age county, Ia., has several meat 
rings similar to the ones described. There 
are many in Northern Missouri, where 
they have given excellent satisfaction. 
Some of them have been established for 
ten or fifteen years. 


At the | 











The Great 


SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Majestic We make thisremarkable No-Money-In-Advancé, 
Year-to-Pay Offer because we want you to learn 

Cream from your own experience that here, at last, in the 
“Majestic” is the perfect separator—a master- 

Separator piece of mechanical ski! and ingenuity—an amaz- 
ing triumph achieved in Cream tor Construction. 

1 00% it on warm or cold milk and out by actual results 
how the ‘*‘Majestic’’ skims down to the last drop—note the 


fine condition of the cream—how much quicker it skims and how 
mouch easier it runs than any other you have ever seen. If 30 days 

use proves that it is just the separ- , 
ator you want and you decide to keep 
it you may make a first small payment 
60 days after it arrives the 


Efficient 























ance in 60 day payments 


Year To Pay 


“S 
Only Hartman’s with their $12, .00 capital; ~ 
ther tremendous dredae eA peas poh, pig 
li pable of such a record- 
we will send you /| 
D.—no /; fi 


potion Ae 
ee) 3) ays \ 


REF» =| Full 
Made Ine any size ‘‘Majestic”’ Se 







. _Remember, 
you 





























. want without 
Sizes: 375, 500, acent in advancte—no C.0.D.—no se- a 
750, 1,000 Ibs eurity—no references like others do—no / . 
2 fy ¥ obligation on your part whatever. If youarenot /¥ 
Capacity fully satisfied with it return it at our expense 
Has all os and you will not be out a cent. 
latest im- : 
provements includ- Send For FREE BOOK 
ing remarkable Get all the facts about the great ‘‘Majestie.’’ The 
inside oiling ““Majestic’’ on our year-to-pay, farm-credit-terms 
device and im- costs less than others ask all cash for, The proof is in 
proved “s this book. Mail coupon. 
disc THE HARTMAN COMPANY 


4044 La Salie St. Dept. 1232 
eR aN (Caan ONT TEAR MEIN em See 
THE HARTMAN COMPANY 
— J 4044 LaSalle St., Dept. 1232 Chicago 
P Without obligating me, send me r Cream Se tor Catalog and par- 





para 
ticulars of your No-Money-In-Advance, full Year-to-Pay Farm Credit 
Selling Plan on Cream Separators. 





















Chicago, S| 








THE GENUINE 
TUBULAR “A” 


SHARPLES: scrrextcrs 


Tremendous Price Reductions! 


The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
original Tubular ‘‘A’’ is now within your reach at a 
tice so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse. 
n’t put off buying your Separator another day. The time to act is 
here, for our limited stock is going fast. 


BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS! I! 
Order direct from this advertisement or write today 


trated cataiog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the le guarantee 
and our big reduced price offers. Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 
for this great public service. 


Sale Prices Save You Nearly Half! 


Shipments direct to you from eight centrally located distributing ware- 
houses in every section of thecountry. East—West—North—South. Prices 
are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big freight savings 
and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your Old ooatanan 
Sharptes Size Lbs.perhour Regular Price Our Price 
* No.2 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 


GE-—% No. 9 900 Ibs. 110.00 . 
% Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. 








ADDRESS 


DEPT. GE.-27, for your copy sow. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO, (race species soon 


for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- | 











GARDEN TOOLS 
With prices of every- 
thin ve eas | chante 
wind is free, We hope 
it will stayso. Utilize 
it and pump your 
water for ing. 


meet increased costs and war taxes? 


IRON AGE Whe! Plow 





The Samson Windmill with its 
doubie gears and its score of im- 


itations still stands peerless as 
the World’s Best Windmill. 

Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 

26 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 

somerset Patan ree et 

Pony dott Hand 




















THE FARM JOURNAL 


Use One of My Famous 
Bohon Buggies 60 Days 


FREE 


HAT’S my proposition. It is backed by $30,000 
I bank bond. My big Free new book—the catalog 
masterpiece of a lifetime—three generations of 
buggy making experience boiled down. Printed in colors. 
Tremendousinsize. More stylesthanever. Prices downto 
bedrock. Also shows full line of harness. Trust me enough 
to send forthe book. My prices will amaze you. 


Write for the Book Today—Unlimited Guarantee 


No one else ever dared make such an offer. Ican 
because my manufacturing conditions are bes 
We are small town people and have small 
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We are the largest buggy 
and harness manufacturers arsigure” 
selling direct to the con- 
sumer. My Money-Saving 
Merchandise Farm Equip- 
ment catalog should be in 
your hands also. Ae 


Write—get these books to- 

day. Save money and time; 

deal with your own kind of 

people. Just address 
a post card to 


W 
BOHON’ S BUGGIES 


From Factory to YOU — Save YOU Money 


MORE WORK if: . 


j 


SR 
SEE Ee 
Nee t ¢ 4 f ~~ 


\s 
~—_ 


D. T. BONON, Préddent 
The D. T. Bohon Co. 


17 Main Street 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 





The -use of collar pads is humane. Again, 
your horses will do more work if properly 
protected by the right kind. of pad. 
TAPATCO is the right kind. 
A NEW AND BETTER 
HOOK ATTACHMENT 
Consisting of wire staple, reinforced 
with felt washér (note where arrows: 
point). This gives the hooks a better 
hold and prevents pulling off. The y 
weakest point is made strong and life @& 9 
of pad greatly lengthened. Wr 
Found Only on Pads Made by Us. 
Look For The Felt Washer. 
‘SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Company 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario. 


‘OETITO TO EAVES! Mat 






























DANA’S -EAR LABELS 
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More Horses Per Man 





One of the best ways to make more money and 
get around the shortage of labor, is to use more 
horses per man in seeding and plowing. Instead 
of using two two-horse teams, use one four-horse 
team and one driver.. In every case where this 
plan is followed and colts are used, take every 
precaution that the lines are preperly strung and 
all the tie-straps securely fastened 





THREE-HORSE team works to 
good advantage on a fourteen- 
inch plow in heavy stubble or sod ; 
the extra horse lessens the pull and the 
horses stand up better-under the work. 
Three-horse teams are much‘used in 
harrowing, too, go some young drivers 
may want to know how to string the 
lines. There are two ways of doing it. 
In Fig. 1 two lines are used and the out- 
side horses are tied to the middle horse’s 
hame by use of the hitch strap. If three 
lines are used, string the lines on two 
horses just the same as if that team 
were to be used alone. Then tie the 
third horse to the outside hame on left 
horse. Snap the outer check of the third 
horse’s line, but allow the inside check 
to hang loose. Take this line in the left 
hand, making 
two lines for 4 
the left hand 
and one for the 
right. 

For a four- 
horse team 
either two or 
four lines may 
be used. Fig. 
2 shows how to 
arrange four 
lines, two lines 
for each hand. 
The four-horse 
team is used 
most on the 
disk and har- 
row. It may be 
advisable to 
use spreaders 
for the lines at 
the hames. The 
outer horses-¢ 
are tied to the 
inner ones with 
tie-straps. 

In ‘using two 
lines for four 
horses a jockey- 
stick, J, is nec- 
essary between ' 
the middle horses. This can be made of 
a broomstick about three feet long, with 
a snap.on each end to snap into the bits. 
Spreaders, S, are used on the hames 
and back -bands, as in Fig. 3.. Three- 
horse and four-horse .eveners will be 
necessary for: these hitches, and can be 
bought at most implement stores. 

The length.of the tie-straps m ay have 
to be changed after they are tried. The 
only way.to get them right is to use 
judgment, and then shorten or lengthen 
the tie, whichever is necessary. If a 
horse is.nervous and -tries to go ahead 
of ‘the others, tie him shorter. Put. him 
where the lines will give the best con- 
trol of him, so ‘he.will not forge ahead 
and wear himself out. With a four-horse 
team control with two lines.is never 
quite so good as with four, and if colts 
are used four lines are advisable. The 
disk or harrow. is a poor place. to, use 
an. unbroken team‘; always have two 
steady, well-broken horses if the others 
must.be colts... 

-The use of more horses per man, not 
only solves one part of the labor prob- 
lem, but it helps to aunapen the cost of 
horse labor by. putting the horses to 
work. The horse that works 1,000 hours 
ayear and costs $100-to keep i 2 cheaper 
than one which costs $75 to keep and 
works but 500 hours.. The former costs 
ten cents an hour worked, and the latter 
fifteen cents an hour.’ ge che Diana 
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The garbage can, sinks, drains, 
closets, cesspools, ali foul-smelling 
and disease-breeding places need 
attention. Get out the sprinkling 
can and make a liberal use of Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. Do this 
regularly to establish health con- 
ditions—to destroy disease germs 
and purify the air. There is no 
better way to avoid contagious | 
diseases. Use it also about the 

poultry house, pig pen and stables. 
One gallon makes 100 gallons of 
disinfectant. GUARANTEED. 



















MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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vin Treatment. Mr. Martens [2% 
Shawano, Wis., writes this about J 
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‘@erantantelamereanis 
RAT EXTERMINATOR 


Sold by dealers 
for 25 years—25¢ 
DEALERS: Write us for our make 
¢ood or money back proposition: 
COMMON SENSE MFG. CO. fononrc che 
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Warts and Superstitious People 
By A, S. Alexander, M. D. C. 


LL of our readers doubtless have 
heard of superstitious people who 
believe in dark-of-the-moon, zo- 
diac-sign methods of getting rid of 
warts, They go out and bury things, 
mumbling mysterious words and incan- 
tations the while, and sometimes the 
dear girl—very likely accompanied by 
her ‘‘steady company,”’ or ‘‘ beau,’’ 
feels her way into the dark cellar to 
plunge her wart-bestudded, lily-white 
and into the pork or pickle barrel with 
the hope of getting rid of the pests in 
that way. We remember one friend 
who discovered, on recovering from a 
long siege of serious sickness, that his 
big crop of warts had vanished. Another 
man who was deathly seasick all the 
way across the Atlantic had a like ex- 
perience. 

The cause of warts is not perfectly 
understood, but it may be taken as cer- 
tain that they denote a deranged condi- 
tion of the nutrition of the skin and that 
the affected parts are abnormally fed. 
It also is true that they most commonly 
affect the young, growing animal and 
the growths occur in great clusters. In 
many cases they most affect the neck, 
but often the floor of the abdomen is the 
part attacked, and the warts dangle in 
great colonies. .Such collections of 
warts sometimes have been termed 
“angle berries.’’ They do not cause so 
much trouble in wintertime, but in sum- 
mer the affected skin tends to give off a 
foul odor, and in some cases I have seen 
the masses of warts become fly-blown 
and infested with maggots. In such 
an aggravated condition as that the ani- 
mal fails to thrive, becomes emaciated 
and may even succumb, when screw- 
worms burrow in the flesh. Young colts 
and dogs often have the masses of warts 
upon their muzzles; and in such cases 
the growths tend to disappear gradually, 
or all at once, as the animal develops. 

As to treatment I must confess that 
I know of no certain preventive of 
warts; but experience has taught me 
that.often,. if not always, rather. thrift- 


,less young cattle become. affected. I 


have rarely seen warts trouble young 
cattle that are kept during the first ten 
or twelve months of their life in clean, 
sanitary, light and well-ventilated pens 
with clean yards for daily exercise. 
They most commonly affect the young 
animals that from early calfhood are 
made to run on pasture and derive their 
sustenance as best they can from feed 
not perfectly adapted for the digestive 
organs. It would seem, therefore, that 
generous feeding from the start of the 
ealf’s life, together with proper care 
and shelter from sun and flies, will do 
much to prevent warts, but there is 
nothing’certain as to that. That man- 
ner of management, however, is bene- 
ficial, as. it prevents the calf from be- 
coming infected with lung-worms and 
induces rapid and perfect development. 
Usually, warts should be removed by 
the knife and the wounds cauterized, if 
the growths are few and large; or those 
that have narrow necks may be ligated 
tightly with a fine silken cord, or even a 
horsehair or a few small rubber bands, 
and they will soon drop off. Masses 
of small warts tend to disappear if dail 
rubbed with best castor-oil or fres 
goose grease. Large warts on the necks 
or abdomens of young cattle often may 
be twisted off, many pounds of. them at 
one time, and the bases then cauterized 
Even an occasional 
dressing with pine tar or free applica- 


| tion of axle grease may prove effectual 


in such cases. 

Warts are not hereditary, and while 
they may sometimes be the symptom of 
ill-thrift they rarely cause appreciable 
distress. 
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“IOWA 
CREAM. SEPARATOR 
outskimmed all competin 
“separators. These Offici 
tests and other skimming : 
tests made byleading Agri- * rm 
cultural Colleges, prove that the “IOWA’ 
Cream Separator skims closest, The 
“TOWA” is the only separator with the 
famous, patented 


CURVED DISC BOWL 


the World’s closest skimming device. Send for, 
free book *‘FACTS”’—tells results of skimming 
tests and shows how the ‘‘IOWA”’ increases 

we oa checks b 
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Half the Cost 
izes 2 to 22 H-P.--Select Your Own 
r -from-Factory 














Don’t Get Caugh 


You'll need horse badly from now on. Why take 
risk or lay up because ps (seed >? Send for 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

THE humane remedy for lame and blemished 

horses, It’s sold with signed Contract-Bond to 
refund money if it fails to cure SPAVIN, Ringbone, 
Thoropin and Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof 
and Tendon Di , and while ie works. 
Our 96-page FREE BOOK is the last word in the 
treatment of 58 spe of etna t's Fons - 
years experience. pert veterinary advice, Sample 
Contract and BOOK—ALL FREE. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 21 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
on D ists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 


, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 
THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
have Thick Wind y 




























































THE FARM JOURNAL 


Write for our booklet “How 


. Wasted, at 


4 Horse Power Engine 


work of TWO MEN in the woods. 


One man can handle it on a log and two can. move 


utes.. Write us today. P ' i}: purposes, - It 
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Burn 8c Kerosene In Fords: 


ONE gallon of cheap kerosene will give greater efficiency with our, Burm Qik: Device 
than a gallon of gasoline. You go more than just as far for less than half;as much, 
Cute fuel cost to approximately %c per mile. 


Thousands Giving Ged Service In Operation Today 


Following letters are only sample of letters snocioed: Burn Oil Device Co.,,,, Center, Pal D., 
Peoria, Ill. Sept, 6 "17. 
Gentiemen:—Enclosed. find chi in Toll for 
ten devices. I can an ey for rout. Burn Oil. De- 
28 mil r ‘if nc on. oF ch pherenes _—> — 
m™ on ©) ne, ours 
truly. 5S m5 F Weison PST am waiting for 
my aioe fos “Sliver and Boren counties; 
——— 20 devices without asking anyone to 
uy from m 


Burn Oil Device Co., « Du Boys, ba 
Peo ‘ Au yen 


‘used on cattle, 










the skin: 


run 
miles this week and have run it on one-third 
the cost of lime. a, —s pe oe the 


device and Ford own apxieus 
for them, I would lil Miise a wis ‘or 


son and Clearfield counties, 
Yours truly, L. W. Smiley. 


new carburetor ired attach what. our device does. on one car; it will do on 
pws ‘> Rowe ay wy = ble another. This is the greatest economy device. for 
es Soon. pays for i . 0 trouble Ford cars ever designed. It pays its purchaser 
with spark plags. Nothing to get out of order. dividends every time he buys fuel. We want goed- 
Nothing mechanical added to your motor. Hence, live agents every where. et our proposition now. 


BURN OIL DEVICE CO., Inc. Dept. F. J., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
MH A 


A Camera Given Away 


; ; cnmonetGsouiunanty TWO 5 YEAR 
or renewal, to 


The Farzn Journal, at $1.00 each. 


Although small and 
ly easy to use, 
it’s areal camera with 
the reputation of the 
Kodak. Co. 
behind it. It willmake 
perfectly satisfactory 
pictures forgrown-up | 
people as well as the 
young folks. The size 
the picture is 14 x 
1% in 
Tt loads in daylight-with the No, 

Film, which at present costae only 1c. 
for six exposures. It is substantially con- 
structed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snap, shot exposures and is covered with imi- 
—_—S leather. Enlargements may be made 
from the negatives when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each cam- 
era, and, if they are followed, anybody can get 
good results. 
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is the title of ourfree book chat aan 
the way to increased yields, Shows - 
. how to secure deep, firm, moist seed Bi; 
beds without waste of time or labor. #' 
Fully describes the “Acme” Tillage 
Line and explains “‘Why the.Coul-., 
ters Do the Work’’ in field, orchard. 


and garden better than itcan be done in , 


The Farm Journal 
any other way. Gives the findings-of 
State Experiment Stations;in every patt 


Agents Dept. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
of thecountry. 


7, rT ' This book will help you to.grow bigger i 
M. aes ‘30 “PE R cow tf Gea Send a postal today, : 
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J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 244, ST. 





Tie Each Animal to Its Record 


This Saw Cts 23 Cords Qireersercr 


A goed set.of racords, andia marking sys- 


will increase the valine of any herd 
LD you ever hear of friends becum- 


| ot Wood ee ee DES 


iz It is absolutely guaranteed q his neighbor’s field, or into the- road, 
—hundreds np me use. ~<a) + Pm the ownership could not be. defi- 


it from.tog tolog; Will cuta 40 inch log in five min-. 377 ‘| best for most 


males effective, 


“ess, and.does not. 
disfigure the, animals. .An -instrument 
something like a hog-ringer is used to 
tattoo numbers or letters in: celored ink 
:heneath: the skin of the ear, - It can be 





ra reagan aon ex- 


amination, It is un- te D 


necessary. to: catch 


8, | 
| oe 

os unless: the J j 
th Batt Bu viet: gle . 4 
une ution beneath a <i * . 
the skin, is an. im- 4 . 


With ‘qaestion. 


try on the bi 



































the fence into 


because it was, net 


tor tely: 
Dan Ross Cuts 40 Cords a oN a ' ; ‘marked ? Or,. did: you ever know aman 
who: spent his life in building. up a. goed © 
herd, a to have his efforts largely 
his death because his. anim 
/ were, not: marked in such a way that 


identified: in. the. reeords 


ow could be: 

hie left? Suet things often, happen: 

: A good system.of marking stock ; will 

This: wonderful invention does TEN TIMBS the Sar id] ised more. than say . onlin 
ou any other system 

With 4ét you can make money out of your wood sim-. : \ ee y 

ply through the immense saving in time and labor. ~ 55 obs Pig L pred eS 





sheep.and swine, Some 


breeders: de not like this method for ani- 
mals. with dark skin, but red ink can he 
used for those. animals, :and the marks 
show plainly on.examination. . A set: of 
figures which. can be changed makes it 
possible to, tattoo any number beneath 


|| Buttons, Fig. 2,.are much used for 

| swine, each button bearing a number 

and seme symbol to establish the: ani- 
s 


mai’s ownership. These metal buttons 
from a. greater distance 
||?than tattoo marks, apd the animals 
|| donot havetoibetaught.. Another style 
of metab marker is'seen in. Fig: 3. is 
is: used for. cattle, sheep.and swine: All 
meta: markers:must be properly put_in, 
else they’will'catch and tear out, leaving 
a disfiggred ear, 

. Some. cattle -breeders--use the tattoo 
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The Ring and the Girl 


CHAPTER I 
AN UNEXPECTED BLOW 


ILLY sat on the back porch shell- 
ing peas. The August sun shone 
on her pretty brown head,’ turn- 

ing strands of hair to gold. As she 
shapped open the crisp green pods she 
frowned isdainfully. After all, what 
was the use of working all the afternoon 
to get supper? The men could eat it in 
half an hour, and then she would have 
to wash the greasy dishes and get the 
table laid for breakfast. She chased a 
pea that escaped down the starched folds 
of her blue gingham, caught it and put 
it reflectively into her mouth. As she 
was munching the juicy morsel a voice 
sounded back of her. 

“ Supper ’most ready, Milly ?”’ 

‘* Pretty near, Arthur,’’ she responded 
without turning her head. 


Arthur was Milly’s betrothed. He 
owned the farm next to the Vinol place 
and in common with other men of the 


neighborhood was helping her father 
with the threshing. The habit 


By Gertrude Robinson 





ID she love him? Did she wear 

the ring or—— But we aren’t 
going to spoil this story for you by 
telling! You'll want to read it 
without any help, and you will 
probably fall in love with Milly 
yourself before you have finished, 
Sor she’s that kind of a girl. Just 
wait and see ! 











green peas, fresh bread, iced tea, and 
steamed pudding that was served them, 
in appreciative silence. 

As the men drew back noisily from 
the kitchen, John Vinol stepped to the 
kitchen door. 


‘*Mother sick?” he inquired laconi- 


cally. 

Miily nodded. 

‘*Lucky the threshing’s over,’’ com- 
mented the master of the farm. He 
lighted his pipe from a taper inserted 
in the glowing range and strede off. 





of old-fashioned neighborliness 
had not died out in remote 
ra 
Milly lazily watched him as he 
strode to the well and ducked his 
head beneath the spout while the 
hired: man, Hank, pumped vig- 
orously. She thought he looked 
very much like a drowned puppy 
as he emerged from the ducking, 
his black hair hanging in wisps 
and his collarless shirt open at 
the.throat. After a preliminary 
shake he came and sat down on 
the bottem step of the porch. 
His blue eyes, red about the rims 
from the irritating dust of the 
threshing, gazed fondly at the 
irl. She drew her dress away 
Fon his ooziness, tucked back a 
stray wisp of her tidy hair and 
went on shelling peas. | 

He stretched out his hand. 
“« Give me one, Milly?’’ he asked. 
She attempted to drop one in his 
outstretched pom, ut with a 
quick turn of the wrist he caught 
her hand and held it a minute. 

Flame-red, she snatched away 
her hand. “Don’t be silly,” she 
admonished. ‘* Besides, you get [¥am 
me all wet. and dirty.”’ 

He Jaughed tolerantly ; never- 
theless he turned his eyes away 
from the girl’s fresh daintiness and 
stared intently down the road. Presently 
he took a small-comb from his pocket 
and began to disentangle his damp mat 
of hair, using the tank of rain-water 
beside the step as a mirror. Meanwhile 
Willy finished the peas and went into 
the kitchen with them. 

Half an hour later the men came 
trooping in from the barn. After as 
summary a peeing. 5p as Arthur had 
indulged in they gathered noisily about 
the long table spread on the side porch. 
Milly’s father sat at the head of the 

with his prospective son-in-law 
next tohim. Six other men were wommed 
along the sides of the long table. lly 
served the meal alone. Her mother was 
in bed with a sick headache. As she 
made deft trips between the table and 
the kitehen Arthur’s eyes followed her 
admiringly. . He bolder than usual, 
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from the doorway, saw a pink flush 
creep up the nape of her neck to the 
very tips of her half-hidden ears. He 
tiptoed clumsily across the wneven floor 
and, bending over, kissed one of the 
irate lobes. She. wheeled around, and 
for a second her blue eyes blazed at him. 
Then her small, dripping hand shot out 
and dealt him an unerring, dishwatery 
slap across one smiling cheek. 

His mouth worked. The smartness 
of the blow brought tears te his eyes. 
He looked at his betrothed in bewilder- 
ment. Then he quietly left the kitchen. 

Milly reverted to her dishwashing with 
such vigor that by seven o’clock she had 
finished the dishes, tidied the kitchen, 
and completed the preparations for 
breakfast. Then she made a Slice of 
toast, a cup of tea, and climbed up the 
stairs to her mother’s room. As she 
opened the door her mother, a slim, 
tired-looking woman with brown-gray 
hair and faded blue eyes, sat up on the 
side of the bed. ‘‘ You’ve had an awful 
lot to do, haven’t you, child,’’ she com- 
miserated. ‘‘Itis a shame I had 
to play out today. I feel better 
now.’ 

Her daughter placed the tray 
by the open windew.. ‘*Come 
sit here in the breeze and eat 
your toast while it.is erisp,’’ she 
coaxed. Her mother slipped from 
the side of the bed and walked, 
swaying a bit, to the window. 
As she sipped the tea the tired 
lines faded from her face. The 
wind ruffled her thin ‘hair and in 
the twilight she showed a strik- 
ing resemblance to her daughter. 





Presently she leaned ever the 
sill. ‘*Why,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘tisn’t Arthur ing to help 
finish? He is ge away.”’ 
Milly glanced guiltily out of 
the window. Sure eneugh, Ar- 


thur was driving rapidly down 
the lane to the road. ‘‘ He’s 
been good help. I don’t know 
what your father would have 
done without him,’’ continued 
her mother. Still Milly was mute. 
‘*What’s the matter? You and 
he haven’t Quarreled?’’ per- 
sisted the older woman. 


CHAPTER Ii 





** Give me one, Milly?’’ he asked 


Milly scrubbed the cooking dishes at the 
sink with unnecessary vigor. Her 
father’s attitude angered her. He con- 
sidered only the work, which might have 
been interfered with by his wife’s ill- 
ness. A rattling noise behind her made 
her turn around. Arthur, his hands full 
of dishes, was coming in from the porch. 
‘Thought I’d turn hired girl for a 
spell,’’ he announced cheerfully. ‘‘Wish 
I had time to help clear up the whole 
mess, but I’ve got to go back to that 
thresher.’’ 

‘*Mother’s sick,’’ communicated Milly. 

‘*Sorry.’’ He edged toward the door. 
She had already turned an unresponsive 
back. Hand upon the latch of the 
screen door he hesitated, turned, cough- 
ed, and plunged recklessly into conver- 
sation. 

** Say, Milly, you’d better believe I’m 
sorry I’ve got to go home for meals to- 
morrow. ish I was going to be here 
for breakfast. You’re moking raised 
waffles, aren’t you? That at my 
place doesn’t know how to make ’em or 
much of an else. Next year this 

ing them for me, eh?’’ 


time you’ ll be m 
Milly wae still silent, but-he, watching 


MILLY REBELS 


‘*He wants me to marry him 

so he can have waffles every 

morning for breakfast,’’ chanted the 
daughter. 

‘*There, there,’’ soothed Mrs. Vinol, 
‘‘all men like good food. But I guess 
he cares about you for some other rea- 
son than that. Was that what you 
quarreled about? ’’ 

‘*T don’t want to marry Arthur, 
mother. I don’t want to marry any- 
body. What good did it do you to marry 
father, and he is better than most of 
the men in Danby? All they think a 
woman is good for is to cook for them 
and clean the house, and bring up what 
poor babies chance to live.’’ 

** Milly !’’ exclaimed her mother, in 
surprise. 

‘It is true. You know it is. Half 
the babies in Danby die because their 
mothers are too hard worked to take 
pee care of them, even if they know 

w. Itisn’t their fault if they don’t. 
The poor things never have a chance to 
learn anything but Oh, I 

ry nage By mean to b rd. They 

& realize t a WwW i ne ’ a 
wanee to live her own life @ bit They 
nk @ woman ought to jum; at the 
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reliable water supply year after 
acost almost unnoticeable. The 
Wood Windeey’ $ superior constru 

0 a ul frame guarantee long life = 
satistact service. Eclipse mills 
$8 years ago are still pumping today with 


No Repair Expense 


When you buy a windmill, figure it on its 

service for years — not on its first Then 

you'll decide on the Eclipse with its record for 

| rong aE rs of cheap, reliable pumping. 
lipse at your dealer. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
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Edwards “Ree” Metal Shingle 

cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin; 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightnin talng prot, 
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The Ring and the Girl 
[Continued from page 249] 


first chance to be an unpaid drudge. I mean 
to teach two of them better.” 

“Milly [’’ cried her mother again. 

“T mean it,” asserted the girl. “Fatherisa 
well-to-do farmer and could. make. life easier 
for you if he would. Perhaps he would if he 
once understood. I’ve decided to tell him 
tomorrow what I think about some: things. 
Then I’m going to ask him to let mé take the 
$400 Grandfather Weatherwax left me and go 
to the nurses’ training school in Boston.” 

“That was to get your wedding things, 
Milly,” protested Mrs. Vinol. 

“T’ll not need any wedding things; not yet 
a while, anyway, mother. I’m not going to 
marry a man just beeause he likes my waffles.” 

“Nursing is hard,’”’ began the older woman. 

“That. isn’t. the question, mother. Maybe 
I'll work harder than if I were to marry 
Arthur, but I'll not be owned like a piece of 
machinery. I'll lead my own life; I’ll—” 

“Milly!” thundered a voice below. 

“Run, dear. .He wants the. milk-pails 
washed and gruel fixed for the calves.” 

“T’ll run this time, but that’s a man’s work 
and neither of us is going to do this sort of 


| thing forever.” 


An hour later Milly was in her own room. 
The door opened and her mother walked in. 
She began without any preliminaries. ‘I’ve 
been talking with your father. He agrees 
that perhaps you need a change.” 

It was the girl’s turn to be amazed. She 
dropped the long plait: of hair she was braid- 
ing. ‘Mother! You don’t mean that father 
is willing for me to go away and use the 
money and not marry Arthur ?” 

Her mother smiled indulgently. She looked 
younger than Milly ever remembered to have 
seen her. “We talked things over. You needn’t 
say anything to him about what we were talk- 
ing about this evening. He says I am to have 
a hired girl and Cousin Amanda to help. He’s 
sorry for Arthur, though, and so am I. Maybe 
you'll change your mind about him?” 

Milly shook her braided head decidedly. 
“He doesn’t really care. He hasn’t even given 
me an engagement ring and we’ve been en- 
gaged three months.” 

“Have you told him yet?” 

“I think he understands! He ought to. 
But I'll write him when I get to Boston if I 
don’t get a chance to talk with him before 
I go. - Good-night, mother.” 

Five days later John Vinol drove his daugh- 
ter to the station. He said good-by with his 
usual taciturnity, but MiNy noticed as they 
rounded the: curve that he had halted the 
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horses and was watching the train out of 
sight. Five miles farther on it stopped ata 
water-tank. 

A solitary buggy was waiting at the cross- 
ing. g. , Milly, gazing out of the window, recog- 

wn mare with a black: mane. 
Perhaps after all Arthur had taken his own 
to see her off. 

e had not called on her nor sent any worg 
sinee the evening of his rebuff. She had 
hoped to get away without talking with him. 
It would be much easier to write. Still, she 
felt surprised and a trifle hurt that he should 
ignore her so entirely. It was probably a 
mere coincidence that he was waiting at this 
particular crossing for her train. He might 
not even know she was going away from home. 
Just as the train started something came 
whizzing through the open window into her 
lap. She looked down, startled, upon a small, 
square, white package. She understood. in- 
tuitively that. it came from Arthur. 

Her first impulse was to throw it back to 
him, but’ she was too late. The buggy had 
wheeled and-was rattling hurriedly down the 
road, its unseen occupant already out of ear- 
shot. She tucked the package into her bag, 
resolved:to mail it back to her audacious lover 


as soon as she got to Boston. For a while she: 


looked out of the window, interested in the 
unfamiliar panorama unfolding. itself before 
her; but the thought of the mysterious pack- 
age obtraded. Finally she opened her bag and 
took the tiny package in her-hand. It looked 
Very eriticing. She picked cautiously at the 


string. Suddenly, almost without volition on. 


her part, the little box lay open in her hand. 
She aig aside the covering Sy sae A In the 
ro shimmering: ring Sapp ire rays 
reed hy center stone ‘flashed in her eyes. 
Tieee translucent pearls surrounded it. With 
ye ¢c Fontes aon she held the’ pretty bauble up 
vind of pretty, isn’t it?” drawied a voice 
over her shoulder. . With a start she looked 
into the face of Arthur. Nonchalantly he 
into the seat beside her. 


[Continued in May] 
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Let our Estimating and Engineering Depart- 
ment furnish you with free cost estimates for 
installing electricity in your home, farm build- 
ings, church, schoolhouse or public building. 


increase the Value of Your Dellars 


For the money you desire to spend we offer 
remarkable values. No matter whether you 
want fixtures simple in design or of ornate 
splendor, this beautiful book describes and 
illustrates them fully. We guarantee safe 
delivery and entire satisfaction: Ifnot per- 
fectly satisfied we will return your money 
including the transportation charges you 
have paid. w , mins 

e wire our res 
Easy to install completely and furnish 
wire connections, so. that no soldering is 
required to produce an Underwriter’s Appreved 
lectri eti All you need is a screw driver, 
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machinery. Built: for continuous i 
ii service. Perfect balance—no vibration— 
i] mo batteries. Built-in, gear-driven magneto, 
Cylinder ground to size,” LAUSON quality 
built into every part. High grade— } 
lum-price. Plenty of surplus power. | 
Write for special Frost King Bulletia No. 
260. Also ask about heavy duty -- 
Engines, Tractors, Feed : 
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One of the greatest guns in use by the British forces being hauled along 
a road in Flanders on the advance to the attack, by a tractor with enor- 
mous power and two trailer trucks. No gun of more power has been 
used by any belligerent in this war. 

Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 
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Little Switzerland doesn’t intend to be caught napping. Here 
is the first captive balleon constructed in that country. Only 
Swiss labor and materials were used, and the captain of the 
Aero Division at Berne superintended the construction. 
Copyright, International Film Service. 













This movable gun-shield was hopefully con- 
structed by the enemy, but actual war conditions 
soon proved that it was not practical in the mud 
or dust of. trench warfare. 
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In the recent successful British thrust toward Cambrai the enemy, driven to despera- 
tien by the powerful attacks of the tanks, cut down these fine road trees in an effort 
to bleck the advance. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 
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British Tommy in his home-made little house on the front in France. See him look- 
ing out of the odd doorway? He seems to be happy in spite of everything. 
Copyright, Kadel & Herbert. 


Mammoth desert cactus found near the Hopi 
Indian settlements in Arizona. How would you 
like to have one of these for a flagpole in your 


i! front yard ? 
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“The Country Boy and Girl | 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 





Why Yell Your Head Off? 
By D. Williamson 

M and Bill are setting a gate 
at the farside of the twenty- 
acre pasture. You want Bill 
to bring in the monkey- 
wrench, so you swing your 





hat and baw! at him for fully five min- 

utes. Finally they both drop their tools 

and come in, empty-handed. 

&.. wasn’t done that —— the Fort 
al camp. company, 


might be drilling 
all over the h 
}\Pencs/ arade-ground; 
: ut the West Point 
instructor, with 
his megaphone, 
could control the 
most distant unit 
as easily as the 
nearest one. After 
I came home—dis- 
charged for some 
small physical de- 
fect—I made several very useful mega- 
phones. 

The lid of a large paste- 
board box furnished the 
material. After experi- |¥7 
menting, I worked out 
the pattern, Fig. 1. In | 
one corner of the box lid | 
I drove a pin with a 
string tied to it; by loop- | 
ing the other end of the | 
string around a pencil, I | 
drew thetwocurvesatthe | 
distance I have figured. | 

Cut out the piece that 
is shaded, and roll it up, 
lap the edges about half | 
an inch, and glue them so. 
Then hold it as in Fig. 2, 
with your thumb and first [ 
finger crooked around the 
small end, which is press- 
ed against your lips to 
form a sort of mouth- 


split up into 

















Hoover says: 
necessary to win the war are swine, ships and‘ 
wheat.’’ Here is Hugh Flemingx, doing his: bit, . 


piece. A sentence spoken in a firm, dis- 

tinct tone will carry a wonderful distaneée. 
A couple of thick 

— of wae 

will waterproo 

the megaphone. Fig a 

A larger mega- f— 

phone, naturally, 

will carry farther. 

Still, the one 

shown will answer most folks’ needa. 


Pig Club Boys Are Beating Dad 
UR Wideawake, Hugh Fleming, 
says: ‘‘ Last summer sixteen 
boys of Wabash county, [nd., 
were in the Pig Club, and en- 
joyed it thoroughly. 

The pigs shown are mine, and when 
five months twenty-three days old, 
weighed on the average 210 pounds each, 
These pigs were raised at a cost of 10.6 
cents per pound, and sold for eighteen 
cents per pound. They were fed corn 
and tankage from a self-feeder, given a 
quart of milk each per day and ran ona 
clover pasture.’’ 









‘““The most important things 


Fourth Annual Bird Day of The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


LL our young folks should help to make April 12 a real red-letter day. 
Whoop it up, and whoop it up big! In every school and in every district 


have a celebration. 


ell all it is a patriotic duty to save the birds. 


The more birds we have the greater will be our food production. First, 
have your local paper print an account of the work, pledge and Bird 
i 


Day of The Liberty Bell 


Club. Second, plan a celebration, even if it is a 


small one, for April 12. Third, canvass for new members for our club ; see pledge. 
Fourth, ask the various stores todisplay a card announcing Bird Day, bird pictures, 
cameras, and various bird supplies. Last April we announced that 750,000 had 








es 
Club, celebrated Bird Day in 19127 


and at least 15,000: coun 
bird-houses, feed the bi 
throughout. 


protect them the year. 


signed ——— Since then 80,000 more 
have joined. A nice, big sleeves-rolled- 
up-get-busy club! Here’s to each mem- 
ber! We’re proud of you. 

Facts About the Club: Founded Janu- 
ary 1, 1913. January 1, 1914, it had 
86,000 members. Up to February, aah 

.465 men, women and children h 
signed its pledge. Its sole object is to 
save our beneficial birds and to bring 
back the right balance of bird life. 
L. O. Howard, Chief Entomologist. of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, estimates the damage done by 
insects to the food products of the 
United States to be $1,300;000,000 an- 
age & Birds are the natural enemies 
of all insect life, and if we had enough 
birds they would prevent this great loss. 

The club has four official sanctuaries 
where birds are carefully studied. No. 
1, Wallops Island, Va.; No. 2, Whealton 
Game Farm, Chincoteague, Va.; No. 3, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa.; No. 4, Cobb Island, 
Md. Thousands of our members: have 
turned their farms into bird sanctuaries, 


school clubs have been formed. The members put uy 
in winter, provide baths for the summer and study 
t. B. H. Warren is the club’s ornithologist. - 


et 









Selling an Apple for Fifty Cents 


SON of S. E. Kleine, of Ohio, did this 
and it ean be copied by many of 
our boys with perhaps the same 


result: He 

took a short 

quart bottle 
and ran a branch bearing a 
small spice apple into it, 
then tied the bottle to the 
limb. The little apple grew 
and grew until it reached 
full growth. He then un- 
fastened the bottle, broke 
off the branch, and there 
was a big apple inside the 
bottle. Naturally ninety- 
nine out of a hundred per- 
sons wondered how it got 
there, and this boy had no 
trouble in selling it for fifty 
cents to a local druggist 
who ‘placed it in his show 
window. We are sure in 
some cities he could. have 
easily secured many times 
fifty cents. The picture 
shows the apple floating on 
the water which has been 
poured into the bottle. This 
was done to bring the apple into a prominent 
place in the bottle. 


The. First Bluebird 
{For the Youthful Orator to. recite at school. Espe- 
cially appropriate for Bird Day.] 
Jest rain and snow! And rain again! 
And dribble! drip! and blow! 
Then snow! and thaw! and slush! and 
then— 
Some more rain and snow! 














This: morning I was ’most afeared 
To. wake up—when,.I jing! 
I seen the sun shine out and heerd 
The first bluebird of spring !— 
Mother she’d raised the winder some ;— 
And in acrost the orchard come, 
Soft as an angel’s wing, 
A breezy, treesy, beesy hum, 
Too sweet fer any thing! 


‘The winter’s shroud was rent apart— 
The sun bust forth in glee,— 
And when that bluebird sung, my hart 
Hopped out o’ bed with me! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


From Arbor and Bird Day Bulletin, State of 
Washington. 


Hew Many Birds on Your Farm? 


HIS is to announce our Third An- 
nual Farm Competition. We want 
to know what farm of three or 
more acres has the greatest vari- 
ety of birds. The competition 
starts this month of April and all 

reports must be in by July 1. Three observa- 

tions are to be taken, one each in April, May 

and June. Make out your report in this style: 
Rs 5s Sallis groan Ward Suh oh ul bc teapnked iene 


SR Poe 1 LS TeS boon ss bcos cae eeenieer ec cece 
WONG DIS FEES i eee Ras Or 
Dates of observation,....April....May....June 
Species seen,,.........+.. April....May....June 


Number of species seen,................6.0005 

Complete list of species,................6.605. 

Number of birds on farm (estimated),...... 

Dipahad, MeN 5a RI i 

Ten complete sets of bird pictures (twenty- 
five in each set) will be awarded to the ten 
best and most complete reports. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect our feathered friends 


Help save the birds. Copy the pledge; sign 
- your name ad- 

Pa dress, send bore to us, 
and your name will be 
enrolled and the club 
button and _ twenty- 
page guide sent ge 
upon receipt o 

three-cent stamp. Or, 
if a two-color ifi- 
cate of Membership is 
desired, send ten cents. 
There are no dues, no 
fines, no assessments. Ask the school-teacher 
to organize gore bird club. More than 830,000 
a i this pledge. Have you? 
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Price 
Includes 


All lumber cut to fit for sills, 
joists, rafters, sheathing, siding, 
shingles, interior woodwork, 
lath, plaster, paint, nails, etc. 


Send for BEAUTIFUL ALADDIN Catalog 


Beautiful Aladdin catalog shows photos, floor plans and prices ef 100 dwellings from 
$100 to $8000. Readi-Cut System saves waste in material and labor. Dollar-A-Knet guar- 
antee. Highest grade material thruout. All Aladdin houses built for coldest climates. 


Build It Yourself—Save Money 


Aladdin customers build their own homes, or hire earpenters ney 
Mente Many customers save from $200 to $800. Send today for catalog 450. 


The Aladdin Company 


452 Aladdin Ave. .op-stzraicatires ue BAY CITY, MICH. 


The Edge is Rusty 


Invisible surface rust dulls a razor. You 
can’t wipe a razor blade dry enough to prevent 
rust because the cutting edge isn’t as smooth as 


it looks. It has tiny irregular ‘‘hills and valleys’’ like a minia- 
ture saw. A powerful magnifying glass shows this. Rust caused 
by moisture forms between these saw-like teeth—wunless prevented ! 


-in-One Oil 


prevents rust—keeps the cutting edge clean and keen—makes 
shaving easier. Moisten your thumb and forefinger with a drop 
of 3-in-One. Draw the razor blade gently between them. Do 
this before and after shaving. 


Rub a little 3-in-One well into your strop to bring out the grain 
of the leather and make the blade adhere to the strop. For 
sale at all good stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also in 4 
25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
‘“‘Razor Saver’’ Circular sent free. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 KER. Broadway, - New York 


SIX Ih IN ONE e225 
7_M| Stewart 
Handy 
Worker 


= an 3 ose ineh ae 
tial anv’: three ton rinding wel heel 8 inches x1 inch, 
cutt 4 
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NUTS TO CRACK 
By Sam Loyd 


H, you are an odd lot of scholars 
and less than fourscere!” — the 
schoolmaster. “ When I place you 
three on a bench, Johnny has to sit 
upon the rear bench alone; then 
when you are seated four on a 

bench, Johnny 
still. has to sit 
alone; and when 
you crowd five 
to a bench, little 
Johnny is again 
left over.” How 
many scholars 
were there in 
this odd class ? 





Famous Wil- 
liams 

The following 
descriptions deal 
with the names and fame of eight Ameri- 
cans, all of whom bore the Christian name of 
William : 

No. 8 is a clue to those preceding, as that 
man’s name is composed of the initial letters 
of the surnames of the others, in order given. 

1. William ——., a statesman, who concluded 
the negotiations with Russia for cession of 
Alaska in 1867. 

2. William 

















, a lawyer; who in 1848 en- 
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tered into law partnership with Abraham 
Lincoin. 

3. William ——, a lawyer who was counsel 
for President Johnson in the latter’s impeach- 
ment trial in 1868. 


4. William ——., a general, who lost the bat- 
tle of Chickamauga. 

5. William ——, a religious enthusiast and 
founder of the Adventists in 1831. 

6. William -—., a teacher who founded and 
edited Oliver Optie’ s Magazine. 

7. William ——, a general of the Union army, 


who was shot and killed in an altercation with 
General Jefferson C. Davis in the year 1862. 

8. William , a celebrated American gen- 
eral, whose name 
is formed by the 
first letters of the 
surnames of the 

receding Wil- 
jams. 








Buying Tur- 
keys 
“There are all 
the turkeys we 
have left,” said 
the market man. 
“Together they 
weigh twenty 
pounds, and the little fellow sells for two 
cents a pound more than the big bird.” 
Mrs. Smith bought the little one for $3, and 
Mrs. Brown paid $4.75 for the big turkey. 
What was the weight of the big gobbler ? 

















Word Building 


Each of the following five. lines is to be 
reformed to ucea single word. For. ex- 
ample, the first. is recoustructed into EN- 
CHANTMENT. Now, see how quickly-you 
can build the others: 


Ten men chant. 
A cute call. 
Dan ties it on. 
Meat is on it. 
No tool is right. 





Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles 


Buttermilk Puzzle: They first filled the pail, 
then filled the bottle from the pail, leaving two 
pints in the pail, which mother drank; then 
poured three pints from the bottle into the pail. 
Filled the bottle from the jug leaving one pint in 
the jug. Filled the pail from the bottle leaving 
one pint in the bottle. They then drank five pints 
from the pail. Then poured the one pint from the 
jug into the pail, and the required feat was done. 


The Cricket and the Ant: The words—pliant, 
tolerant, gallant, brilliant, pedant, flippant, dor- 
mant, verdant, abundant, can’t, grant, want, 
attendant, adamant and hydrant. 


Puzzling Birds: NIGHTINGALE (knight in 
e) and LARK. 


The Weight of a Brick: The three-quarters of 
a pound substitutes for the missing one-quarter 
of a brick, so a whole brick must weigh ‘three 
pounds. 

Spelling Nevada: NEST plus REAM minus 
STREAM plus VALE minus ALE plus CANADA 
minus CAN leaves NEVADA. 
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The three essentials to a 
‘perfect Victor reproduction 


Victrola VictorRecords Victor System of Changeable Needles 





Because Victor Records and Victor In- 
struments are scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized in the processes of manufac- 
ture, their use, one with the other, is abso- 
lately essential to a perfect reproduction. 

When you want to hear-Caruso—or any 
of the world’s greatest artists—just as he 


ucts sings in real life, it is neces- 
gt play his Victor Record with 
a Victor Needle or Tungs-tone 


Stylus om the Fictrola. 


That is the 


instrument for which the record 
was made, and only by their com- 
bined use is the true tone of the 
artist faithfully reproduced. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they 
pcr et =r! ly demonstrate the various. styles of the Victor 
ictrola—$10 to $400—and play. any music you 


12 Fate 


Write to us today for the handsome . 


illustrated Victor catalogs and name and address of. 


nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
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What Shall I Collect 


O you know there is much ‘joy in 
being a collector? Here are some 
very interesting things to gather: 
1. Native woods. 2. Insects. 3. Hor- 
nets’ nests. 4. Moths and butter- 
flies. 5. Leaves. 6. Wildflowers. 7. 

Stamps. 8. Coins. 9. Birds’ nests (taken only 
in late fall). 10. Posteards of cities, natural 
scenery or historical places. 11. Minerals. 

In collecting leaves and wildflowers, press 
very carefully and mount on stiff cardboard. 
An interesting collection of twigs that looked 
like letters was recently seen. 


Wideawake Reports 


Wideawakes now number 24,481; 370 
clans have been formed 


THINK The Wideawakes is great. 
My hobbies are collecting various 
kinds of wood, and exchanging post- 
cards. 

Connecticut. Zoltan Vadas y. 


I have killed twenty rats. I am 
ereetly interested in The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, have put up bird-houses and destroyed 
many enemies of the birds. 

Nebraska. Robert Van Hook<2>. 


I own thirty-five Rhode Island red hens and 
got 1,890 eggs in four months. On a city lot 
we raised ten bushels of potatoes, one bushel 
of onions, one bushel of carrots, one peck of 
turnips, one peck of parsnips and four bushels 
of green beans. 

Illinois. Walter Schmalzoud<@. 


Tub Tilting 


UB tilting on land is equally as 
exciting and requires just as much 
skill as tilting on the water. 
Secure two barrels, about flour- 
barrel size, and two poles. Each 
Pw should be from eight to ten 
feet — © the lightest possible wood, with 
a big soft pad on the end. These are s oa 
for a. The barrels are set level, 
— at poles’ length apart, center to senha: 
contestant takes his place on a barrel, 
and he must try to put the other fellow off. 
The umpire stands alongside, near the middle. 
For safety’s sake it is a good idea to have 
some one stand behind each player to act as a 
catcher in case of accident. 
It is counted a foul to push the other player 
below the knees, to use the spear as a club, to 





push the barrel, or to take hold 3 your oppo- 
nent’s spear with your hand. A foul gives the 
round to the other boy. A round is up when 
= boy goes off his barrel. If one drops his 

and can recover it without getting or 
falling off, it is all right. 

A battle usually lasts for about seven or 
nine rounds. The best players gain their 
points by wriggling their bodies and primp | 
in continual motion. There is a lot of fun 
excitement in keeping your balance. 


The Wideawakes 

A Brotherhood of farm boys 
Motto: Plow a straight furrow 

Every farm boy should 
become a member. To 
join, copy the pledge, 
write name and ad- 
dress, send to us, and 
your name will be en- 
rolled and the button 
and folder will be. sent 
you free. There are 
no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Men over 
twenty-one enrolled as Honorary Members. 

Membership Certificate, printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attach , ten cents. 


Pledge: I desire to eatin a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, to 
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Acme Quality Paints are 


all kinds. 


PAINTS & 


Decorating.” 


We send them free on request. 


Dept. N 


BOSTON CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE BIRMINGHAM 


SALT LAKE CITY SPOKANE 























The right paint 


around the farm 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


sT. Louis 
FORT WORTH 










every surface 






made for every farm purpose 


—inside and outside the house, barns, outbuildings and 
for wagons, automobiles, niachinery and implements of 
Liberal use of Acme Quality Paints extends 
the life of wood and metal—and saves the cost of new! 


ACME QUALITY 





FINISHBS 


brighten your living rooms and shabby articles of furniture and 
make your home additionally attractive. We want you to have our 
two helpful books—' ‘Acme Quality Painting Guide” and “ Home 
They will give you practical suggestions as to kinds, 
colors and quantities of paints or finishes to be used for every purpose. 


Detroit, Michigan 
CINCINNATE TOLEDO 
TOPEKA LINCOLN 
LOS ANGELES 


PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS 
PORTLAND 






Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


Fer the many “‘teuching-up" jobs about the house, 
heeg always on hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnosile, a varnish fer floors, woodwerk 
and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
dren bedsteads, furniture, woedwork and all similar 
surfaces; and, a quart ef Acme Quality Floor Paint 
of the right color. 
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Improves Farm Buildings 


Your Home, Dairy Barn, Poultry 
and Milk Houses, Garage, Machine 
Shed, Summer Kitchen, etc., will 
be made comfortable, clean and 
livable by altering or repairing 
them with Cornell -Wood- Board. 
Warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, it will not warp, crack, split 
or buckle, and is a remarkable 
resistant of fire and moisture. 


Pele ac Fnac -Board comes Phas conven- 
t sized panels, is so easily quickly 
applied that you yourself can nail it right 
over the old wall or direct to the studding. 

Put up in a minute, it lasts a lifetime. 
Every farmer should keep a bundle on 
hand for emerge use. - Ask your 
dealer about Corne -Wood - Board or 
write for Free Sample and our Aggpas 
‘Building Better.” 
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Real Shoe Economy 


Is #t not a fact that you pay more now than you ever 
did for the shoes your family wears in a year? 


Is it not true, also, that the biggest part of your shoe 
expense is due to the way soles wear out? 


Tf you could get shoes with more durable soles your annual 
shoe bill would be less. 


This fact leads naturally to the use of NeGlin Soles, for 
these soles are more durable. 


Get them on the shoes you buy for every member of 
the family. They cost no more than other soles, to 
start with—and they save you money by wearing a long 
time. They bring real shoe economy. 


There are other good reasons, too, why you all will 
like Nedlin Soles. 


They. are flexible—very easy on the feet from the day 
you first put them on. 


They are waterproof—keep out the dampness underfoot. 


They resist slipping—on ice or wet spots—and do not 
wear slick in stubble. ; 


They, were created by Science to have a// the good qualities 
a sole should have. 


Get: them on new shoes—for all the family, and have 
them -put on your old shoes in the repair shop. But be 
sure and see the Ne@dlin trade mark underneath. If it is 
not there the sole is not Nedlin. AZark that mark; 
stamp it-on your memory: Nedlin— 

the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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FINGER BOARD 

Tie your coat to the implement seat 
so you will not get wet by the April 
showers when you are on the far side 
of the field. 

NE pound more of wool, one dozen 
more eggs, on every farm of this 
country will help to keep some- 

body from going cold or hungry. 


More to be desired is the girl who can 
build a rhubarb pie from the foundation 
up, than she who can do the fox trot, — 
only that and nothing more. 


The death warrant of the left-hand 
plow has been signed. Makers 
of ninety per cent of the | 
plows in the country have 
7 agreed not to make any more 
of the ‘‘south-paw’”’ variety 
after July 1, 1918. 


The United States Department of 
Labor is establishing a public farm labor 
employment office in every post-office in 
the agricultural regions. Applications 
for help may be filled out’and handed to _ 
the rural carrier or to the postmaster. 


Perhaps we donot realize what a help 
the boys and girls are to us on the farm. 
Sometimes folks get far-sighted when it 
comes to such things. Let us turn over 
a new leaf this year and begin now to 
notice the thousand and one little things 
that the boys and girls do and let them 
know we appreciate them all. 








A good living 
and 10% 


Is something that every farmer must 
have or go out of business. Watch 
for it in The Farm Journal next 
month! Also be sure to read: 
‘* A Thief-Proof Chicken House.’’ 
‘* Farm Fire Protection.”’ 
‘* Less Work at Chore Time.”’ 
“*Can My Boy Come Home ?”’ 
‘*‘ How Not To Have. Wormy Ap- 
ples’’—it’s worth trying. 
‘*A Made-Over Farmhouse.”’ 
‘‘What Women Ought Not To Do,” 
by a doctor who knows. And 
dozens of other vital, wp-to-the- 
minute articles and editorials. 











At his inaugural Washington; an- 
nounced that, as in the Revolution, he 
would allow only his expenses to be paid, 
would receive nosalary. Yielding to the 
plea of relieving less wealthy successors 
of the embarrassment of this example, 
he consented afterward to receive a 
yearly salary of $25,000, which he used 
at once in expenses incident to theoffice 
and in entertaining. 


Why not look over the window. screens 
when the weather is too stormy to work 
out-of-doors? If there are: broken 
places take a square piece of screen 
large enough to reach firm wire on all 
sides of the 





damaged 
part. Ravel 
_ the edges of 








Neighborhood Pride: Yes, I * 
shall have a garden as usual. wire Ss on 
My neighbors’ chickens were each side 
the fattest ones for miles around | to leave a 
last summer s 








Soles 








an inch or more in width all around, 
Then with the flat side of a. pair. of 
pincers bend ‘this fringe down at right 
angles, place the patch in. position and 
push the bent fringe through.. Bend 
_— —— the center - . ee 
putting a small bos 
ond tapping it on the other side. 9» 
















Thrushes Are Farmers’ Friends 


ERE are eleven species of thrushes 

in the United States. Six are here 
described, the other five comprise 

the various robins and _ bluebirds. 
The veery is distributed over ‘the 
eastern portion of the United States 
during migration, and breeds in the 
Northern states:as far south as Penn- 
sylvania. Its: western representative 
is ‘the willow-thrush. The veery is shy, 
keeping in the’shade of woods or ‘bushy 


swamps. ‘The food consists of 57.27 —_ 


cént of .animali:matter ‘and / 42:78 
cent vegetable matter. ; Practically, all 
its animal food ‘is harmful insécts, and 
the vegetable matter is of no use to 
man. ect ithe veery. 

The gray-cheeked is found in migra- 
tion over all the United: States, but it 
breeds farther north. ; Bicknell’s thrush 
is a closely related 
form. It breeds 
in Northern New 
York: and in New 
England. «These 
two have thesame 
habits as the other 
thrushes, but 
their far-northern 
range excludes 
them from coming in contact with 
cultivated crops. Their food consists of 
74.86 per cent animal matter and 25.14 
- cent. vegetable matter. They dono 

amage to crops, but much good. _Pro- 
tect them. 

Townsend’s Solitaire is a bird of the 
far West and is a resident of high 
mountains and lonely gorges. It is 
found from Alaska through the Sierras 
south 'tosSan Bernardino, and through 
the Rockies to Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. Its song is’said to be the finest: of 
any of the thrush family. Its favorite 
food is small wild fruit, insects and 
spiders. If there is an abundance of wild 
fruit, the cultivated varieties are safe. 

The olive-backed thrush ‘and its rela- 
tive the russet-backed thrush, occupy 
the entire United States sometime dur- 





ing the year. The olive-backed > breeds : 


north of our border, except in the higher 
mountains.’ The russet-backed, on the 
Pacific -coast, nests as far south as 
Southern California. Both birds prefer 
living in swamps and woodlands to gar- 
dens or orchards. _ The russet-backed 
on the coast is becoming more domestic 
and visits the orchards, especially if a 
stream runs through or near. During 
the cherry season it takes a liberal share 
of the fruit, but feeds its young entirely 
on insects. The food of the young con- 
sists of 92.60 per cent animal food. A 
brood of three will eat at least 144 in- 
sects a day. ‘The two varieties rarely 
come in contact with the products of 
industry. What fruit is taken-is more 
than balanced by the insects destroyed. 

The wood-thrush is found in the east- 
ern part of the United States wherever 
suitable conditions exist. It is a lover 
of open groves and bushy pastures, and 
is noted for its sweet song, especially 
in the early evening. It is strictly 
migratory. Its food consists of 59.59 
per cent of animal matter and 40.41 per 
cent vegetable matter. It eats many 
harmful insects, including the Colorado 
potato-beetle; and the vegetable por- 
tion eaten is of no valie to man. The 
bird should be rigidly protected. 

The hermit-thrush inhabits the East- 
ern states in winter as far north as Mass- 
achusetts, and breeds in the mountains 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
from Northern Michigan and Central 
Minnesota northward to Alaska. Some 
of the sub-species occupy the Pacific 
coast region... In the East the bird isa 
late fa uherent. It is a beautiful 
congas Ney sight is unknown to 

: food consists of 64.51 per 
pera te aaa matter and 85.49 per 
cent vegetable matter. | Protect it. 
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“Well, suppose you wantto 
borrow my ‘Better Farming’ again 


| 

“Of course I don’t mind lending it 

o you, Tom, but why don’t you get 
yourself ? 


ne: for 
S' “Jt isn’t safe to ‘be without this 
boo 


k. 
*P'lk betima ‘hole *til you bring it 
ack. And, Tom,.if you don’t soon 
“4 t-your own, scopy I’m going to write 
mor:it for you myself. 
“That books like: ATLAS Farm 
Powder. ‘Thereisn’t any other that 
will ianswer the purpose as well. 

** I've found that ATLAS Powder 
does most of the tough jobs around 
* my. farm—and does them better, 4 
easier and’ cheaper than any other $f 
method I could use. 

*“And when it comes to answering farm questions 


* Better Farming *-never fails. 
Hurry beck with my copy, Toni!’* 
















ab 
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ATLAS | POWDER CO., Wilmington. Del. 


Send me your 120:page book “‘Better Farming.”» I am interested in the 
‘use of explosives for the purpose before which I mark X; FJ3° 
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COUPON "ts a beohid Te eee TREE PLANTING = 


Now Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing} 


far ps a eg -F really necessary if you wish to 

ph a eg ent ~ — unheard = pare So, —_ t delay— 
lown and write your ® 

covered by our satisfaction or qealneieaiammention ning cess vreacecchag 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


Ajax high grade surfaced Resting, Et ve to the roll. 
Complete with nails and iD: 
2 ply. roll $1. 17: 1 pl sy papeapds pave etee ‘Sly, rol eeeeee $1.07 


Rawhide Stone Faced Gold Medal Roofing Recfawqussnnteed 
a ee ft., nails we Sa % ET No oe Ran 2.50 


cov Tol Revene. P ly, oe rer éj 
overing, S.contain t., in , 
ere No, GC304, 3ply, roll $1.50; 2 ply. roll $1.40 Pi. ba $ 20 
000 Rolls of high grade $, Red octvey Slate 
Coated, Rock Faced, rown Peb t, Double 
Surfaced. LotNo.GC305, roll 10884. f joule Sanded, Minera nerat PLO 



















od tar eh iden he es $2.50 





24 gauge Extra Heavy painted 2 
sheets for reofing harma, 2 BS sth ameearaa 100 sq. ft. -4 $3.50 
of our puta ordering, send us a rough sketch nd 
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His Family Doctor Says: | 
“Nujol Only Logical | 
Remedy for Constipation”. 


ERE’S a letter worth reading 
that proves NUJOL worth 
trying: 

Mr. Charles Sackett, of Sun- 
dance, Wyoming, writes: 

“IT cannot say enough for NUJOL. 

“I was afflicted with constipation 

for twenty years. Took enough 
saline laxatives to float a battleship. 
“Havetaken six bottlesof NUJOL. 
Now use only one dose—about ¥2 0z. 
—a day, and sometimes go for two 
or three days without ing any. 
It has sure worked wonders for me. 

“My family physician says it is 
the only logical remedy for con- 
stipation™. 

NUJOL will relieve you as it did 
Mr. Sackett. His family doctor and 
other. doctors strongly endorseit. But 
use NUJOL promptly, for constipation 
is dangerous. Rheumatism, Bright's 
Disease, Dyspepsia, etc., are some of 
its serious consequences. 


Like Nature herself NUJOL acts 
gently and effectively. Relieves with- 
out griping, artificial stimulation or 
dangerous reaction. It contains no 
drug; is harmless and pleasant to take, 
Always have a bottle handy and use it 
at the first sign of constipation. 

Send 50c. and we will chip new kit size 
to U. 8S. soldiers and sailors anywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
Bayonne New Jersey 
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ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture’ will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U.S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 














BELL-ANS 


Always 
Indigestion. 
refund money if it fails. 25c 





Removes 
Druggists 
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The Safety Valve 


|. 
Blow off here * 


[The opinions below are the opinions of Our Folks—The 








Farm Journal expressly disclaims all responsibility therefor. ] 


HE very audible ill-feeling which in 

some localities has sprung up be- 
: tween the city man and the farmer, 
is due to a mutual misunderstanding. 
After reading some of the letters writ- 
ten by farmers to your paper it would 
seem that the average farmer honestly 
believes the city man to be a parasite, 
and that he, the farmer, can comfortabl 
exist without him. On the other hand, 
many city people honestly believe that 
the farmers as a class have seized upon 
the war as an excuse 


ministers who could help if such papers 
as yours would serve as a go-between. 
In most parishes in the cities, the active 
season ends shortly after Easter. Schools 
close early in June, and then there is an 
exodus to vacation resorts, etc. Why 
can’t we take these vacation months 
more seriously this year? Special ar- 
rangements might be made for tempo- 
rary care of the parish, say about the 
middle of April, early enough to begin 
the: making of summer crops, and the 
whole parsonage fam- 





for putting exorbitant 
prices upon every- 
thing they sell, and 
that their prices are 
not based upon a pro- 
portionate increase in 
cost of production. 
It is true that the 
city man can not exist 
without the farmer; 
but, after all, the 
farmer uses a lot of 
things the city man 
makes, and if it were 
not for the cities the 
farmer would not be 
80 prosperous. Let us 
ut our Country first, 
et us play fair with 
each other and re- 
member that we are 
all essential parts of 
the same great body 
—the American Re- 
public. C. N. D, 


**Get Up a Petition”’ 


Repeal the postal 


zone law for periodi- Michigan. 








Shall the Bell Be Mended? 


I am a structural iron worker and have 
to use gas welding. Now the thought came 
to me, why not weld the old Liberty Bell by 
that process and have it to ring out Liberty 
to the whole world at the close of the war? 
You are on the ground—start something ! 


ily might take employ- 
ment on a farm for 
the season on either 
the wage or the share 
basis. Rev. J. Plum- 
mer, Mobile, Ala. 


**Unless Tide Turns’’ 


I wish to compli- 
ment you in your good 
work to protect the 
farmers in their seri- 
ous need of keeping 
the young men on the 
farm. Many farmers 
are becoming discour- 
aged and disheartened 
over their loss of help, 
and unless there is a 

uick action on the 

overnment’s part 
they willsow hundreds 
of acres to grass and 
meadows instead of 
raising small cereals 
which cost so much 
extra to grow and 
harvest. The majority 


M. A. Ladd. of farmers here are 








cals! Even now, low 
priced as so many good magazines are, 
many of us can not afford half so much 
good reading matter as we’d like. We 
shall have still less if subscription prices 
are raised, as they are sure-to be if this 
law goes into effect. 

Today in Indiana and other central 
states we needn’t travel more than 100 
miles to notice a difference in the speech 
and ideas of the people. What will be 
the result after the zone rate goes into 
effect? I for one want to de my bit in 
favor of arepeal. As soon as my health 
will permit I will get up a petition 
among our neighbors and send to our 
Congressman. 

For the sake of the isolated people of 
America we should all fight this postal 
zone idea. So many of us can not even 
——y a picture show without journeying 
miles from our homes. We shall be 
completely shut off from the rest of the 
world when we can no longer afford the 


‘reading matter now brought us through 


the mail. Let us ask God and Uncle 
Sam to save us from total ignorance. 
ndiana. Mrs. C. A. Sprong. 


‘*Many Ministers Could Help’”’ 


The Farm Journal carries me back 
with many happy recollections to the 
years when I was a country parson with 
some twelve acres of land around the 

arsonage, and read ad paper eagerly 
or help in my small farming operations 
and in meeting the needs of my people 
morally and spiritually. The moral teach- 
ing of. The Farm Journal is beyond 
praise. 

I am ceagionnn sy Rage now to make a 
suggestion which has been in my mind 
since the announcements have been 
made from Washington of the gs 08 
of our boning. the war because of labor 
shortage on farms. There are many 


ing upon the people to eat 
breed. 5. Ls 


buying clover, alfalfa 
and other seed more than ever before, 
so it’s possible that other localities are 
doing the same. This is what our Nation 
is going to face unless the tide turns 
soon. J. L., Ohio. 
‘*Make for the Farms’”’ 

I think one of the pressing needs of 
today is some incentive that will induce 
a part of our city population to ‘‘ make 
for the farms.’’ As a nation we have 
too many densely populated cities. 

What the rural communities need is 
near neighbors and plenty of farm 
workers. More forty, sixty and eighty- 
acre farms, and fewer of the large saad 
like plantations. To my mind the person 
who is able to devise or produce some 
inducement that will send a part of our 
city population to the farms, is a grander 
benefactor and a greater character 
than the celebrated inventor of some 
machine. C. W. B., Indiana. 


‘*Getting Used to It’’ 

We have had so little sugar and so 
much snow this season that our senses 
beguile us. We may be on the roof and 
think we are down in the cellar. 

Have been without sugar five days— 
and still I live! And why should I die ? 
Many of my neighbors have not used 
sugar in tea and coffee for twenty years 
—and yet they live. But “‘ getting used 
to it’’ is dreadful. 

Mississippi. J. F. Mae Donald. 

**A Vigorous Protest ’’ 

The call to the people to observe wheat- 
less days has one feature which is ( 
to provoke a vigorous protest from the 

ople, especially from the farmers. 

at feature is the refusal to close the 
breweries and distilleries before call- 

























































































































ODD MENTION 
UTTER is selling in Berlin at $2.25 
a pound, sugar at fifty-six cents a 
— ham and bacon at $2.lla 
po , and soap (five ordinary: bars) 
r $1.12. 


How do you pronounce “cantonment”? 
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It has always been customary to say 
canTONment, but.a short time ago when 
Secretary of War Baker used that pro- 
nunciation in talking to President Wilson, 
who used to be a schoolmaster, he was 


introduced to the new pronunciation, . 


CANtonment. From now on that will 
be the official pronunciation in the army. 
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You can get all kinds of ideas in the 
reading columns about the things you 
need to make your werk lighter. To 
find where to get such things, look 
through the advertisements. If you 
can’t find them there, write us and we’!] 
look it up in our big index of 400,000 
articles, and tell you. 














Steel, 





without being brittle. 


Also Manutacturers of Weed Chains for Motor Trucks. 

















The Only Positive Safeguard Against Slipping and Skidding 


Skidding is the greatest danger that besets the motorist. It comes without 
warning, turns pleasure into peril, and takes enormous toll in human lives 
and wrecked cars. 


Every day, some one, somewhere skids to his death. 


welded and highly 





dealer’s today when the 
eed Chains for all four tires. 


Slipping and skidding are entirely due to a loss of traction. Perfect traction on muddy, slip- 
pery, greasy roads is impossible without Weed Chains. “Wheels equipped with Weed 
Chains automatically lay their own traction; just the same as if a carpet.of pebbles were laid in 
front of the tires. With Weed Chains you get full service out of your car all the year 
*round. You can travel over any road no matter how muddy, icy, or slippery with perfect 
assurance of safety and comfort. 


Prevent Accidents—Save Time and Money 


Many lives have been lost; many cars have been damaged and wrecked; much time has been wasted because of 
foolish dependence on rubber alone. Rubber lacks the bite-and-hang-on ability to prevent slipping and skidding. 
No other device has ever been invented that takes the place. of Weed Chains. 
have been tried and all have been found worthless and useless. 
can be absolutely relied upon at all times and under every road condition. So make safety yours. Take no chances, 
Equip your car with Weed Chains and thus prepare for accidents before they happen—not after. 


Do Not Injure Tires Because They “Creep” _ 


Weed Chains don’t injure tires even as much as one little slip or skid because they “creep,” 
that is they continually shift backwards around the tires and, therefore, do not come in contact 
with the tread at the same place at any two revolutions of the. wheel, Made of the hardest 
almost as smooth as glass and hard as a diamond 
They grip without grinding—hold without binding. No matter how 
muddy or slippery the road, they hold on like a bulldog—prevent side-skid and drive-slip. 
Sizes to fit all styles and makes of tires. 
Don’t wait till it rains. Stop at 
“going” is good and buy a set of 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport \¢/ Connecticut 


Dobbins Blowout Chains. Weed Chain-Jacks. etc. 


All kinds of make-shift devices 


Weed Chains are the only traction device which 
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AYear to Pay 


Think of it! yor fe 


New Butterfly Cream tor you 
need direct from our factory for only$2 
down and ona | ace whereby it will earn 
itsown cost and more before you pay. 
You won't feel the cost at all, Our low 





































Bik ‘tank io prices will surprise you. For example: 
easy (0 $ o : the No. 2 Junior, a 
running, easy clean- 
rece pad 
e, guaran separator. 
Skims 96 quarts hour. 
Milk and You pay only $2 down and 





balance on easy terms of 


Only $222 a month; 2° ss 
extras. Prices we quote include every- 
thing. Wealso make 5 larger sizes of the 


=Butterfly 


up to our big 800 lb. capacity ma- 
Chine Sheen here—all sold aL simi- 
lar low prices—on our liberal terms 












































All shafts 
verfical and run, of only $2 dows and mote than a 
pivot ball bearings year to pay. Every machine guar- Twelve-Year-Old 
faking the. anteed a lifetime against defects |. Child Runs tt 
the lightest run- in materials and workmanship. oer botterdy Separator or ex- 
ceperators More than 5 ba yoare od, Fung iets 0d A q 
125,000 ays ifla ioe 
Py New Butterfly You can have 30 days’ trial on your own y +a 
Cream Separators farm and see for yourself how easily one a 
are now in use of these splendid machines will earn 4 
iss om a a ae before you pay. 4 
Neighbors ught Pry 1 ongside Of any separator you a 
mon ot ES he a oe wish. Keep it if pleased. 4 not you can 4 
We can recheiinend tid Balterfly in evecy.wa return it at our expense and we will refund your 
end I can secall the names of ten whe hove bought eh oases Moye e.3 x ~ ndometagade 
since | have this one. About a month ago I had 5 
your catalog sent to two other pate, and they Catalog ‘Folder FREE 
both have ordered. Yours truly, 





; Why not get one of these big labor-saving, 
BERT £ VICKERY, Minooka, Ill. money-making machines adh Fis have the 


SO a CS A TT TT Sei opportunity. to do so on this liberal self-earning 


* plan? Let us send you our big, new, illustrated 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., catalog foldershowing all the machines we make 















Gentiemen>—Without obligation on my part, please ment terms. We will also mail.you.a book of EASY 
Gcularrevarding, your sbedal easy payment otier letters from owners telling how the New Butter- TO 
[ cotietnew Batcray Cream r. fly is helping them make as high as $100 a year tee hae 
extra profit their cows, Sending coupon OH 9-9, | 
| ais seal I does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 






J Name yoscbdedeonbon peesenede -gipsoobobedoveccagebbave | ALBAUGH DOVER C0. 
‘ 


Manufacturers 
pro 8S aa SSS FT 5-0 i 2102 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ State... eeeeeereree sekeskecite F.D eeeee eeeeereeesee ee . atte ee ee ee 









